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A PERSONAL uence THE LATE MAJOR 


No more greetings of the warm hand and the 
kindly eye: no more chats at the corners or in 


knew him long and well—though of 
contemporaries—would 
pay a brief tribute to his memory—not as he 


is. 
of his kindly nature, which had 
remote corner of the eity, that 


our . It was a side-door (we remember) 


aes in: a face lit up: we made our business 
nown—were duly advised upon the matter: 
and launched into the street, on the retarn 
pa Pee —— nr nase wa canvas 
8 n prospect of a comfortable pros- 
rous venture. The MS. still lies at the 
ttom of a leather chest, still unpub- 
lished: should we ever uncover that Pompeii, 
be sure the dry leaves shall be matinee te 
remembrance of the kindly Major! 


porn oe the ruddy e of the happy- 
tempe sadeablnnaatiistite-tecant ee: 
at that time, boyish complexion), it was only a 
few days after that we sent to the Major’s 
journal, the Evening Star, a communication 
on some public question, which we fancied we 
were born pe nay Our communication 
was signed Cato, or Ajax (we forget 
which, just now), and the most we looked 
for was an 0 agate in be 
or, perhaps, a a f 
uae a phage BA contribution. Fancy 
then, fledgeling! our astonishment at 

this child of our innocence actually 
‘ee ee ee ng 
in type, open-spaced, as a leader in the 
wri column! We fo whether we 
bought up the entire edition of that afternoon’s 
en eee fin oa ce Simei ae We 
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are inclined to believe, from the general condi- 
tion of our juvenile finances, that we did not 
invest in more than three copies at the most. 
How often we read that wonderful leader: in 
how many lights—as though it had been a 
fine picture from the hand of a master—we 
held the great folio page—scarcely believing 
that it was ourselves—a mere stripling, who 
had been allowed to bend the mighty bow 
of the press to wing our youthful arrow. 
Faney, then, again—oh! ye young aspirers of 
the pen!—our glorious bewilderment, when a 
<0 of afternoons after, on opening at the 
i 


ng room a t Albany journal, no 
friend of the jor’s in the polities of the 
hour—to find the editorial talons pouncing on 


our Aristidean article and denouncing the 
venerable Major therefor as that “ old wretch,” 
that “ hoary-headed villain,” that “hack” and 
“ profligate.” Ah, my good Major—your back 
was happily broad, and it was well welted that 
time for no sin of yours. Had the stripes 
fallen on our tender hide they had surely 
brought blood—from you they only drew a 
few gentle smiles of tender response. 

How it chanced that, years aflerwards, we 
were so well acquainted with the veteran that 
he was used to ¢ast anchor with his goodly 
bulk and rich freightage in our little harbor 
of a law office in Pine street, we cannot now 
tell—but that one of the happiest of nar- 
rators made an hour or two each day glide 
smoothly by (in spite of the rufflings of writs 


and declarations, and the irritabilities of non in- |’ 
glane-| ventus and nulla bona) we know full well and 


shall never forget. The Major, having at that 
time an idle spell, was busy with his memoirs, 
and was accustomed to regale us with samples 
of the past or coming day’s record. We had 
many a curious anecdote and passage of for- 
eR history placed upon its feet, with a 

ew look, and introduced to our ac- 
quaintance. 

Advancing upon this down-town intimacy, 
we come next to the familiar tea at the Ma- 
jor’s, where, in the necessary confidence of the 
table, we learn for the first time that the 
ruddy veteran is a son Lfcoadely the eldest and 
best preserved) of Temperance, to put at 
naught the delusion of years! How many 
wild ducks took to wing at that didclosure ! 
how many press bottles hid deep in the 
bin their cobwebbed heads! how many ma- 
jestic bullocks rose from their stall (in the 
supposed composition of the Major’s commo-_ 
dious person) and marched away ! 

By these simple traits (which we dwell upon 
no further) may all men know the Major: ashe. 
was to us, so he was to all men; and asin our 
ladhood we took light and warmth from the 
upper orb of the Major, so it was our fortune 
in a later por es conclude this merely personal | 
story, to reflect it further down upon others; 
for we had grown old enough meanwhile to 
have visitors with letters introductory from the 
Major, the younger brethren of the author 
tribe ; and never (in remembrance of that old 
kindness in the hall) did one tarn his 
from us for whose encouragement and further- 
ance we did not, in our very soul, do all the lit- 
+ deans in us lay. So vor a — echo on 

to with a long-li ng refrain 
of pete sete, whose murmur perhaps, 

















be only lost at last in the great tumult of the 
Judgment Trump! 
Cc. M. 





THE HIGHER LAW; 


OR, “THE BREADTH AND SCOPE OF MODERN 
THOUGHT.” 


Tue remarks on “the higher law,” in a late 
number of the Literary World, have called 
forth a very angry reply from Mr. James in 
the New York Tribune. The charges against 
the writer are, first: “a design to stigmatize 
the practical morality” of the complainant ; 
and secondly, an unfair representation of his 
language and doctrines. There are interspers- 
ed, also, many ill-sounding epithets ; but this 
is a matter of little consequence. The writer 
has been for years at war with the school, 
and expects their abuse as a matter of course. 

To the first charge, then, is pleaded a simple 
denial ; to the second, a denial and a justifica- 
tion,—a denial of unfairness, and a justification 
of the statements and inferences made in 
respect to Mr. James’s very demoralizing 
doctrines. There was no thought of impeach- 
ing, or even casting suspicion on his practical 
morality. We have no doubt that the views 
he has presented in his book, should they ever 
come to leaven extensively the common mind, 
would have a horribly licentious tendency ; 
but we have long since learned to separate be- 
tween the private character of a writer, and 
some of his speculative doctrines. The man 
himself may have been formed under far dif- 
ferent influences ; and these may have produc- 
ed in him habits, associations, and feelin 
which secure him in a t degree from the 
moral contamination of his own teachings. 
But it may not be so with others. There are 
many, in respect to whom it would be ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the “divine man” 
within them would be morally purified and 
elevated by being told that “crime is nothing 
more than an instinctive revulsion against 
society” (p. 46); or by being taught, as Mr. 
James, beyond all possibility of cavil, does 
teach them (pp. 165, 166), that God is in no 
measure privy to those moral distinctions which 
are deemed important among men. 

Instead, then, of there being the remotest 
intent to cast suspicion upon the private mo- 
rality of Mr. James, every motive and feelin 
of the writer, and among them ties of friend- 
ship and gratitude to others very near to the 


complainant, would have led to an avoidance 


of the least appearance of such a course. 
This was one reason, among others, why the 
author’s name was not mentioned. We were, 
moreover, attacking a school, of which his 
book is only one out of numerous and rapidly 
multiplying productions. Though not the 
grossest, it was certainly the boldest in its 

sitions of any we had ever read. It seemed to 
us to be sapping the very foundations of all 
moral distinctions. It assailed all that is com- 
monly called religion among us in the most 


steps| harsh, and even rancorous terms. Its per- 


versions and utterly indefensible abuses of 
Scripture seemed to us more insulting to reve- 
lation that any of the attacks of Paine; and 
we therefore felt that, in a general review of 
the doctrine and of the school, good service 


—— 
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would be done to what we deemed the cause 
of truth. 

But we are charged with perverseness and 
false quotation, On this head we would say, 
first, that many which Mr. James would call 
such, are no quotations at all, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. The inverted commas are 
frequently placed to what may be called the 
cant terms of the school—such as “ sovereignty 
of the individual,” “indefeasible proprium, 
“the divine in man,” “ passional attraction,” 
&e. These belong no more to Mr. James 
than to others, “ Pleasing sensations” is a 
favorite phrase of a late writer on moral phi- 
losophy, who uses it as a definition of happi- 
ness, and makes it the ground and end of 
virtue. It occurs in a sentence in which 
there is given, not a quotation at all, but 
the reviewer's judgment of Mr. James’s 
doctrine, and its inevitable tendency. Some 
of the other words, or single phrases with in- 
verted commas, are merely repetitions of some 
of Mr. James’s favorite terms, which the re- 
viewer introduces into his own sentences for 
the sake of contrast, and which can, in no 
sense, be called either quotations or misquota- 
tions on that account,—the inverted commas 
— universally used to denote a word, or 
words, which the writer does not wish to have 
regarded as his own. In regard to quotations 
proper, they are all correct with one exception ; 
and whether that is a mistake of the printing 
or the manuscript, we cannot say. In the sen- 
tence beginning—* This is not the final and 
divine Mr. A or B,”—the inverted commas, 
which are only used to denote a characteristic 
expression of Mr. J., are extended so as to 
take in the sentence following, in which the 
reviewer is Fyn , and correctly giving, the 
substance and tendency of the doctrine. The 
syllogism, too, which is complained of, is not 
given as the language of Mr. J. Itis only 
the form in which the reviewer throws his ar- 
gument, and this has always been held to be, 
not only legitimate, but the very best means 
of exposing falsehood and absurdity. To 
detect these is the very office of that noble in- 
strument the syllogism, and for such a purpose 
have we used it. The reader, if he the 
book, is referred to page 114. If we are not 
to be like little children in the “ disdain of 
meum and tuum,” there is neither point nor 
sense in the argument. If it be contended 
that it is applicable only to some state where 
meum and tuum are not acknowl , then 
is it utterly without meaning. Of course, 
where there are no propria (if such a state can 
be) there are no impropria, and all this parade 
of reasoning turns out mere gas. 

But now for the real quotations. It is 
astonishing that after all the complaints, and 
all the epithets of Mr. J., he should have 
taken no notice of the longest and most im- 
portant. They were given at length in his 
own words, and were made the very ground- 
work of the review. We hold them up again 
to the public, and to the author’s own careful 
inspection. Let him tell us boldly in the Tri- 
bune, or elsewhere, what he really means by 
them. We go back a little to give him the 
advantage of the preceding sentence (p. 72) : 


« Since the world has stood, the law of God 
has known no violation. And no better evidence 
ean be had that a law is undivine, and therefore 
only capable of violation, than the fact of its 
having been actually violated. I may admit, 
then, that I am according to the decree of society 
an evil man. As measured by its institutions [ 
am an unmitigated liar, thief, and adulterer. But 
now I appeal to a higher judicatory, and summon 
society itself as a criminal before the bar of God. 


Here stand I, a creature of God, a thing God-made 
from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot. 
There stand certain ordinances of society which I 
have violated. The violation is undeniable. It 
has been not only once but a myriad of times. 
It has been, if you please, both thorough and 
remorseless. In God’s sight, then, to whom does 
the fault attach—to the God-made thing or the 
man-made? Does God see any evil in the work 
of his own hands? No: he decides by the abso- 
lute constraint of his own perfection, that the true 
criminal in this case is society, —that if I, his child, 
have broken any law, it was only because that 
law was itself or primarily a violation of my essen- 
tial liberty, the liberty I have in him. How should 
I, his creature, and therefore as pure in my inward 
parts as he himself, become a thief unless society 
tempted me by giving some one else an exclusive 
property in that which every want of my nature 
makes equally appropriate to me ?* How should 
I become an adalterer unless society affirmed some 
one else to possess an exclusive property in some 
person whom the very fact of the adultery proves 
to belong equally to me,” &c., &c. 


Now what is meant? What can be meant by 
all this? If, when he says that the law of 
God can know no violation, he means what is 
commonly intended by the laws of nature, he 
is simply trifling with his readers. No one ever 
pretended that man could strictly break the law 
of gravitation, or stop the rotation of the earth, 
If he means that we cannot violate a divine 
moral precept, he flies in the face of revelation, 
conscience, and common sense. God forbids 
hatred of our neighbor: men violate this law 
every day. Divine and human laws both say, 
thou shalt not kill: almost every newspaper 
we open presents some bloody record of the 
‘ae ig of this commandment. What insane 
trifling, then, with the os of all subjects, 
to tell us there can no real sin in this 
because man is God-made! He might as well 
say that because we cannot solve the t 
problem of the fall, and the origin of ilk, oe 
are to deny both inward and outward facts— 
facts of conscience and facts of history! I am 
his creature; therefore I am as pure as God 
himself: therefore I cannot violate his laws! ! 
But is not society also, in a similar sense, his 
creature? Or, if society is the creature of the 
pure God-made men, must it not also, on the 
same reasoning, if the reasoning is worth 
anything at all, be as pure as its creators; and 
that, too, both in its inward and outward 
parts? 

This dogma of the absolute purity of the 
individual is the central position, the soul of 
Mr. James’s book, if it ean be said to have any 
soul; and yet how can there be a society so 
very impure, made up of individuals as “ pure 
and holy in their inward parts as God himself ?” 
The opposite proposition, although involving a 
very great difficulty, is yet far more conceivable. 
We can understand how society may be, in 
some measure, and abstractly at least, more 
pure than the individuals who compose it; for 
society and law, even in their most imperfect 
forms, may be said to represent, or to aim at 
representing, the better part of our nature— 
the abstract right or reason separated more or 
less from the selfish propensities—in other 
words, the true royalty, or rather loyalty of 
our nature, as expressed in abstract laws, 
ruling over the turbulent democracy of the 
self-seeking appetites and “ passional attrac- 
tions.” Hence there is furnished a support to 
the private virtue as nourished from com- 
mon abstract reason, the more unselfish ever the 
further it is removed from the perverting bias 


* In the first review, all this part of the quotation in 
italics was condensed into the words “ by its of pro- 








perty.” The author, had he dared to dwell upon the pas- 
sage at all, would have called it a perverse misquotation. 
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of the individual feeling. Hence the sentiment 
to which all history rR its testimony, that 
the laws are ever better than the people ; and 
henee, too, the fact that in civilized govern- 
ments the judicial department, which most 
truly represents the common abstract reason, js 
more pure than the executive or the legislative 
powers, which approach nearer to the popular 
and private selfishness. This, we believe, js 
one great reason. why God in the Scriptures has 
so expressly given his sanction to human go- 
vernment, as being not the mere creation of 
individual human wills, but, in one sense, his 
own institution. It was not so much because 
of its mere police utility, as for its moral edu- 
cating power in drawing men out of the selfish 
individuality into the abstract right, and which 
is more or less the effect of the most imperfect 
political institutions on earth. The same pro- 
cess, too, we have great reason to believe from 
the Seriptures, has been, and is, carried on jn 
Heaven. There is no individualism, or “ sove. 
reignty of the individual” there ; but Thrones, 
Dominions, Principalities, and Powers,—law 
eternal, free yet binding, written indeed upon 
the heart, but no less positive and universal on 
that account. 

But to go on with our quotations from the 
lower sphere of Mr. James’s book: in our 
gern review we cited this passage, of which 

e takes no notice whatever in his reply. It 
may be found in page 91:— 


« When the wife of Quisquis declines his merely 
dutiful or voluntary allegiance,—when she insists 
upon erasing the marriage bond as a stain upon his 
truth, and giving to their relation the sole sanction 
of spontaneity, her husband finds that relation 
instantly glorified, and purged of its abundant 
meanness. His home becomes a livelier sanctu- 
ary than the Church, and his wife a diviner page 
than all the prophets.” 


What can this mean but that the sanction of 
i comes in no respect from cither 
Church or State, but from the varying sponta- 
neity of the individual feeling; and that, there- 
fore, all positive institutions to regulate or 
cheek that free spontaneity are accountable for 
all the adulteries; which, of course, would not 
exist (in a legal sense) if every of the 
free spontaneity were allowed of itself to work 
a divorce of the marriage relation. 

But did not our Saviour defend the wo- 
man taken in adultery? No, sir. With an 
irrepressible feeling of abhorrence at the com- 
mon abuse of the passage by writers of this 
school, we answer—He did no such thing, 
directly or indirectly. He condemned the hy- 

risy of those who, instead of procuring 4 
egal trial, and an execution upon her of the 
appointed sentence of the law, brought her to 
him for a false and malevolent purpose. “ How,” 
asks Mr. James, “ should I become an adulter- 
er, unless society affirmed some one else to pos- 
sess an exclusive property in some person whom 
the very fact of the adultery proves to belong 
equally tome?’ Why, sir, because the same 
Jesus whom you would represent as copniving, 
to say the least, at adultery, has himself laid 
down the most positive laws in respect to this 
very matter,—laws in utter despite of the in- 
dividual spontaneity—laws exceeding the rigor 
of the toni ee ry hie a oom 
statutes, to the disgrace of our legislation be | 
said, are saline ae short of, — 

than exceeding. t the reader com 
v. 31, 32, with the higher law of Quiequis, and 
that chaste wife of his who, by “erasing the 
i bond” becomes “thenceforth 4 


diviner page than all the »__(P, 91.) 


But we cannot close without another quota- 
tion from these pandects of the higher law of 
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the “individual sovereignty.” Mr. J. tells us 
(page 164) that he had been charged, in re- 
spect to one of his lectures, with denying 
moral distinctions. Certainly such a charge 
would seem nothing strange; but let us see 
how he meets it :— 


«Tf the allegation mean that I deny any differ- 
ence between good and evil actions, that I call 
adultery, murder, theft, &¢., good actions, of 
course the charge is silly and not worth refuting.” 
“ The objector then means (page 165) doubtless, 
that I do not regard the man who does good 
actions as intrinsically better than the man who 
does evil actions, or as possessing any superior 
claims upon the divine favor. If he means this, 
then let me suggest an amendment of its form. 
Let him say to me: You deny not the existence 
or importance of moral distinctions among men, 
but simply their divinity. You deny that God is 
in any measure privy to these distinctions. ‘To 
the charge thus amended J freely plead guilty. 
Iam persuaded that God’s eyes, however universal 
their empire, have never yet been astounded by the 
appearance of evil in his creations.” 


Then follows a very venerable piece of wit 
* about the devil and the origin of evil, very 
much in the style of that poor old “indi- 
vidual,” Tom Paine, but which is certainly as 
ancient as the days of Celsus, if not coeval with 
the first tempter’s preaching against the posi- 
tive statute, and in favor of the “sovereignty of 
the individual.” But we have quoted enou 
to give fairly the author’s meaning; and who 
can fail to admire the exceeding profundity and 
acumen displayed in the distinction! There is 
certainly nothing surpassing it in anything that 
Pascal in his Provincial Letters attributes to 
the Jesuits. The author does not deny any or 
every difference between what are called good 
and evil actions. He wont call murder a 
good thing, nor adultery, nor theft. But then, 
although there may be, in reference to some 
utilitarian standard, a distinetion of good and 
evil acts, yet the man who does the one is not 
intrinsically any better than he who does the 
other. It may appear so among men, but 
“ God is in no measure privy to any such differ- 
ence.” 

There is a distinction, then, of acés in refer- 
ence to certain consequences, but none of 
moral agents. And the conclusion is not more 
remarkable than the reasoning on which it is 
grounded. Because, forsooth, the man who 
through a principle of obedience to Divine and 
human law strives to discharge aright his moral 
and religious duties,—because such a man, 
we say, must not boast before God of his as 
5 imperfect morality, therefore the Great 

udge himself sees no moral difference be- 
tween the aduiterer and the man who consci- 
pasa regards the law of chastity; be- 
tween the liar and the one who has a pious 
reverence for truth ; between the perju 
malicious witness and the soul that humbly 
fears an oath! In short a Borgia and a 
Howard—the man who malevolently poisons 
his friend, nb eeliediadaaandal en- 
emy, present no moral difference to the a 
ing eye, because both are God-made men, and, 
therefore, both “as pure in their inward parts 


as God himself.” us in the transmutations 
of this metaphysical chemistry the moral ele- 
ment utterly vanishes, and no remains but 


the consequential difference of acts—a differ- 
ence deriving its character solely from what 
a rgeicod not at yo ony. ake of soul 
es,—a difference which is as 
dicable of the acts of animals, and even f in. 
animate 





and 


| 
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false light, the human conscience, there may 
appear some phantom of the kind; but God is 
privy to no such distinction, and what God sees 
not, of course is not. Whatever is not 
cognised by the Eternal Truth, has, of course, 
no valid being. The author may say what he 
will ; he does deny moral distinctions ; the piti- 
fulness of the evasion only stands out in 
stronger contrast with the boldness and im- 
piety of the doctrine. 

And thus, accordingly, he sums up—page 
163: 


“ Moral distinctions belong purely to our 
earthly genesis and history. As the creature of 
society, I am either good or evil, but as the crea- 
ture of God, or in my most vital and final self- 
hood, I am positively good, good without any op- 
pugnancy of evil ; good not by any stinted angelic 
mediation, but by the direct and unstinted indwell- 
ing of the Godhead.” 


We venture modestly to think that we do 
understand our author here, notwithstanding 
his opinion, that a want of “proclivity to 
new ideas” occasions a moral unfitness for 
any such comprehension. The ideas, how- 
ever, are far from being new. Whoever 
has read Hobbes, or Godwin, or Rousseau, 
or even Owen, will recognise many features 
of old acquaintances. We have called it a 
hideous rant, and what other name can be 
= to it? Can there be a doubt of its ten- 

ency to increase crime? Suppose some poor 
wretch (and there are many such) strongly 
drawn by temptation to murder, or theft, or 
adultery, and just held back by some scruples of 
conscience, or some fear of a God who is sup- 
gap to regard moral distinctions,—can there 

a doubt of the influence of such teachings 
on such a mind, and would it be difficult to de- 
termine on which side they would incline the 
moral seale. Can there be a doubt, too, that 
vice and crime are already making a percepti- 
ble advance in consequence of the wide spread 
of the “ moralism” of this school in England 
and the United States? 

There is one thing in Mr. J.’s complaint at 
which we must be permitted to express our 
astonishment. He would have us believe, 
that he had in view only “the reprobation of 
certain inequalities” and imperfections in or- 
ganized society. Of the fairness and ar ww 
of such a statement every reader of the boo 
ean ju If marriage, the pours bres and 
the punishment of crime are incidental imper- 
fections, and not the very essential elements of 
organized human society, then there may per- 
haps be some truth in the plea. Otherwise it 
is about as astounding as another position of 
Mr. James,—that it was no part of Christ’s mis- 
sion to save men from a spiritual perdition in 
another world,—or, in other words, “that He 
never handled those frivolous personal ques- 
tions with which our frivolous Christian theo- 
logy abounds, and which speculated upon an 
ultra mundane state,” instead of a divine 
earthly kingdom. (See Letter to Christian 
Inquirer, March 22.) 


We would merely call attention, in conclu- 
sion, to the very easy manner in which the 
Tribune attempts to throw off all responsi- 
bility for the tendency of its habitual articles. 
It certainly shows an apt learner in the school 
of progress that asserts a man’s “ indefeasible 
responsibility to himself alone.” With what 
admirable coolness, too, does he look down 


from his most impartial position upon the 
frays of a “ frivolous theology,” and that very 
triding question that is raised respecting the 


absolute verity of moral distinctions. 
T. L 








MISS MARTINEAU'’S LATEST DEVELOPMENT. 
A puBLicaTion has just appeared in London 
with the title, “ Letters on the Laws of Man’s 
Nature and Development. By Henry George 
Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau ”"—of 
which the Literary Gazette (which has recently 
received a considerable accession of fire and 
spirit in its critical papers) gives the following 
account :— ; 

“ The history of these letters is this -—Miss 
Martineau, anxious to know, ‘ with great parti- 
cularity, how to set about the study of the 
powers of Man, ‘in order to understand his 
nature, place, business, and pleasure in the 
universe, wrote last year to her friend, Mr. 
Henry George Atkinson, for the required in- 
formation. A correspondence ensued, which, 
apparently to the lady’s satisfaction, settled 
man and his faculties, his nature and develop- 
ment, theology and science, matter and causa- 
tion, Christianity and miracles, dreams and 
ghosts, light and the laws of nature, the belief 
in a future state, and the existence of a God! 
And all in two dozen letters! The inquiries 
are made in familiar—strangely familiar, con- 
sidering the subject—forms of speech; the 


responses are more dignified and oracular. 
The oracle speaks first, pronouncing ‘all the 
systems of the world are wrong. The ques- 


tioner is ‘not a whit alarmed’ thereat, but 
concludes that the oracle must ‘have gone a 
step further than other people, and that he is 
‘more modest than everybody.’ ‘ Now, then 
—whatis the brain ? asks Miss Martineau [we 
quote the question as given in the book]. 
Phrenology and Mesmerism furnish a satisfac- 
tory reply, eliciting, however, a supplementary 
question from the lady, who anxiously asks, 
‘Why a liver disorder (in the mesmeree) 
causes pain in the shoulder (in the mesmer- 
izer)? When Mr. Atkinson has done with 
the brain in general, his delighted pupil, after 
asking for the loan of a skull, exclaims, ‘ Now 
for the cerebrum! The oracle then pro- 
nounces his dicta upon the cerebrum, prophe- 
sying that when we shall have the brain map- 
ped out ‘after the manner of a physical atlas, 
then we shall have a true chart of the philoso- 
phy of the mind.’ The senses and the ner- 
vous system next pass under a judgment, 
wherein the oracle mystifies us in many ways 
by a physiology of his own, and among other 
strangenesses, tattles of the ‘absorption of 
pain,’ and the absorption of sulphur, as similar 
processes, Miss Martineau inquires further, 
and is told some strong ‘facts about the 
senses, chiefly derived from mesmerized 
patients; these fucts seem to us to cut every 
way. The senses disposed of, the inquirer 
submits a string of very serious questions :— 


‘ Pray tell me, too, whether, in this last letter, 
you do not, in speaking of God, use merely an- 
other name for law? We know nothing beyond 
Jaw, do we! And when you speak of God as the 
origin of all things, what is it that you mean? 
Do we know anything of origin ?—that it is possi- 
ble? Is it conceivable to you that there was ever 
Nothing ?—and that Something came of it? I 
know how we get out of our depth in speaking of 
these things ; but I should like to be aware where, 
exactly, you think our knowledge stops.’ 


“The oracle replies as well as his ‘ poor 
thoughts will aid’ him, assuring his disciple 
that ‘all theologies will be found to be the 
offspring principally of abnormal conditions of 
disease ’"—that ‘philosophy finds no God in 
nature, and sees no want of a Creator ’—that 
‘prophecy, clairvoyance, healing by touch, 
visions, dreams, revelations, and the delusion 
of believing themselves divinely inspired, are 
now known to be simple matters in nature 
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which may be induced at will, and t- 
ed upon at our firesides, here in on— 
climate and other circumstances permitting— 
as well as in the holy land’—that (strangel 
misunderstanding the natural history of the 
matter) Mr. Crosse’s acari are the fruit ‘ of the 
noblest experiments of the age "—that ‘the 
desire of a future existence is merely a pam- 
pered habit of mind, founded upon the instinet 
of prceean The wondrous flippaney and 
folly of this portion of the book, to say nothing 
of the impiety of these ‘poor thoughts’ of 
Mr. Atkinson, astounded us. With Miss Mar- 
tineau the impression produced was different. 
*I am glad,’ she replies, ‘I asked you in what 
sense you used the words “God,” “Origin,” 
&c., for your reply comes to me like a piece of 
refreshing sympathy—as rare as it is refresh- 
ing.” The oracle speaks again, and pronounces 
against Christianity. ‘Strange as it may ap- 
pear,’ says Mr. Atkinson, ‘and impossible as it 
may seem to so many, the Christian religion is, 
in fact, and will soon be generally recognised 
as no betier than an old wife’s fable? Shortly 
after, a gleam of truth breaks out; the oracle 
(not Miss Martineau) exclaims, ‘I am runnin 
on like an old gossip. The lady puts fres 
questions—about the connexion of light and 
sight, &e.; and ‘also about how you conceive 
we may set to work to imagine the manner of 
the fact that we know to be fact,—that dying 
eople impress others at a distance with a 
nowledge, by sensation, that the process of 
death is taking place?” The oracle wishes he 
could give a satisfactory reply to her questions 
respecting the nature of light, expresses sorrow 
that Reichenbach bas not appreciated the facts 
of phrenology, declares that ‘clairvoyance or 
prophecy is no greater step from our ordinary 
condition than seeing would be to a blind per- 
son, and replies to the inquiry relating to 
dying persons; of which reply the following 
fragment may serve as a specimen :— 

‘To estimate properly the effects of persons 
dying, we require more correct data as to time and 
cireumstance ; and it is difficult to attain this. 
Bat of the existence of the fact | have*evidence in 
the form of many good instances; and so have 
you : and most persons have some case of the kind 
to relate. When the dying person appears to an- 
other in a form, such as of a black cat, or a 
shadow, or as a person, it is merely an induced 
condition, or subjective embodiment of an impres- 
sion made. How any one can conclude other- 
wise seems marvellous. When a man is dead, he 
js dead—as a magnet is dead when the magnetic 
force is removed. A diamond is dead when it be- 
comes charcoal. A certain constrained force, so 
to speak, is released, and this it is which influences. 
In every change force is released, and a disturb- 
ance caused.’ 

* Miss Martineau then winds up with renew- 
ed expressions of delight and wonder, and 
thanks Mr. Atkinson for the indications he has 
a ‘ of the immediate nature and immeasura- 

le extent of our ignorance. The oracle has 
the last word, congratulating himself indirectly 
upon being furemost among truth-seekers, and 
expressing his kindly pity for the errors of 

ood and respectable people. And for such 

bbling as this, Miss Martineau gives up all 
faith in Christianity and a future state, and 
abandons herself to a belief in the unbelief of 
Mr. Henry George Atkinson!” 


The first great requisite is absolute sincerity. 
Falsehood and disguise are miseries and misery- 
makers, under whatever strength of sympathy, or 
desire to prolong happy thoughts in others for their 
sake or your own only as sympathizing with theirs, 


it} may originate. All sympathy, not consistent 
with acknowledged virtue, is but disguised selfish- 
nese.— CoLEeRinGE. 
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PERKINS’S MEMOIRS.* 


Y}Twis is an American book, well filled in its 


contributions to the history of the country, its 

neral thought and scholarship, its lighter 
iterature, and the narrative, interspersed with 
original letters, giving an account of these 
writings. Mr. Perkins, the late Unitarian 
preacher at Cincinnati, whose untimely death 
was widely regretted, was a man of mark, of a 
fertile, independent, inquisitive mind, and of a 
disposition bent on practical usefulness. 
We first meet with him in the feeling and ap- 
preciative memoir by Mr. Channing, in these 

es, as the schoolfellow of the latter in 
oases. The recollections of this boyish 
period are told with hearty unetion. 

Of the round of rural life in New England, 
Mr. Channing paints a warmly-tinted pic- 
ture :— 


“ With summer suns came gardening. Lucky 
he whose melons first burst the mould, and, push- 
ing off their caps, shot forth their leaves and run- 
ners; still luckier he, who, watching day by day 
the green knob beneath the blossom:as it swelled 
into a glossy, mottled globe, by tappings of the 
rind and scrutiny of the shrunk stem, was at length 
satisfied that his treasure was ripe, and could sum- 
mon his fellows to sit around him in the shade, 
while with eager knife he shared the crimson 
slices. James and I were amateur husbandmen, 
too, and would oiten lend a helping hand to our 
companions among the farmers’ sons, in hoeing 
potatoe and corn hills, raking up windrows and 
hay-cocks in the meadows, or binding sheaves in 
the grain-fields ; while in payment for our services 
they were allowed to go with us on swimming 
frolies, to dive, splash, float, or plunge for white 
stones on the bottom of the transparent Nashua. 
In due season, we took our baskets on our arms 
in the evening, and over the shrubby hills gathered 
the whortleberry and blueberry, or, better still, 
the long, plump blackberry from its trailing vines, 
while over head the swooping nighthawks drew 
our eye to the deep sky, where, fanning slowly 
upwards or falling in swift curves, their forms 
were darkly drawn upon the rosy clouds. Then 
eame the orchard-harvest, when sometimes we 
shook down and gathered the apples into red, 
green, and yellow heaps, and stood by the crunch- 
ing cider-press, through straws sucking up the un- 
fermented juice, or sometimes wandered forth on 
foraging excursions,—with most primitive license 
as to ownership, stuffing pockets, hats, bosoms, 
with fruit, which was stowed, if not quite mellow, 
in the hay-mow. In the dusky evenings, we built 
fires in our ovens under the sand-banks, and roasted 
ears of corn, which I candidly own we pilfered 
from the nearest field. And when autumn winds 
and frost whirled away the gorgeous leaves, and 
rattled the gaping burrs and shells, we filled our 
bags with chestnuts, walnuts, hazlenuts, and 
spread the butternuts to dry upon the garret floor. 
What overflowing generosity do the opulent boun- 
ties of the natural world teach to the boy, who is 
not trained by drudging toil and penury to prema- 
ture prudence, and with what exquisite gradations 
does the constant round of country avoecations un- 
fold each practical power! For the health of his 
whole soul in after life, does not the child need to 
be like father Adam, a tiller of the garden, and to 
walk with God amidst the Eden-like beauties of 
the}budding and the ripening year? Aye! does he 
not need, too, to be somewhat of a vagrant and 
unchartered freeholder ?” 


The following is characteristic of the re- 
served power of the future man :— 


“ One incident so prominently recurs to mind, 
as illustrative of my cousin’s character, that, 
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1 am impeiled to 
re school-time, we 
of timber, quite 


though it may appear trifling, 
record it. One afternoon, belo 
were tilting upon a heavy pi 
unequally balanced, James I being together 
on one end, and several boys on the other, when, 
by way of trick, they at a signal sprang off as we 
rose in the air—meaning merely to toss us into 
the dust when we struck the ground Unfortu- 
nately, James's ankle came beneath the beam, and 
while I bounded up he lay prostrate. His leg 
was broken. Never shall I forget the sad smile 
and soft gaze of his brilliant yet melancholy eyes, 
as, without a tear or a word of complaining or re- 
proach, that little boy was borne upon men’s 
shoulders home. In the fortitude, stern yet sweet, 
with which he met that injury, wrought not of 
purpose, but by his fellows’ thoughtlessness, | 
seem to see an omen of his earthly course.” 


School traits show no less of moral force, 
as in this not uncommon test of boys’ nerve 
and honor. His teacher has left the study in 
charge of a monitor; a disturbance greets him 
on his return. 


“ The sentry at the door, however, giving notice 
of ‘the master,’ all was a scene of apparently ab- 
sorbing study as he entered. This hypocrisy pro- 
bably touched him more keenly than our quite 
natural roguishness, for it was with a tone of most 
unusual severity that he said—* Let the boys who 
have been guilty of this disturbance come forward.’ 
No one stirred, the big fellows especially, who had 
been ringleaders, sitting shrouded in a most im- 
perturbable air of injured innocence. After wait- 
ing in silence, and looking from face to face, he 
continued, ‘Has no one courage to be true” 
Then, up from the benches of the smaller boys 
rose James, and, with a friend of about his own 
age, walked steadily down the aisle, until con- 
fronted with the ruler of our little realm.” 


These were the youthful influences at work 
upon a quick, active, sensitive temperament, 
quite enough gifted with thought and reflec. 
tion, but happily ropa Nae in out-of-door 
life, and ventilated by a happy turn for humor. 
“ Melancholy had marked him for her own,” 
however. it was constitutional. Aggravated 
by the irksome routine of a counting-house 
apprenticeship in Boston, the poet and humor- 
ist, for he was these too, set out on a tour for 
relief to the West Indies, via England. His 
letters on the journey are racy and full of cha- 
racter ; thoughtful on serious points, and amus- 
ing in the lighter. Fora contrast with his sea- 
sickness, we have the ineffectual “ congratula- 
tions of the captain, who was his 
countenance with a bottle of porter, and a cut 
of cold roast beef, supported by fried pota- 
toes.” He takes a grim grasp of his two 
fellow-passengers in this New York packet to 
Liverpool. 

« «Mr. B—— was a Montreal merchant; he 
had a body five feet five inches high, and that 
might weigh, feet and all, eighty pounds; and a 
mind nearly half as large as his dwelling-house. 
He was enveloped in a white surtout, and cow- 
hide boots ; from above the collar of his surtout 
sprouted a fungus-like head, defended from the 
winds and rains of heaven by twenty-five or thirty 
long, colorless hairs, seemingly made of a spider's 
web ; to assist which, he had called in the aid of 
an immense otter-skin cap, caleulated for the wear 
of some Canadian hunter, across the mouth of 
which had been rigged up a sort of network of red 
and green twine, such as we tie up quills with, to 
prevent this formidable friend from slipping down 
and extinguishing him. His eyes were undoubted- 
ly eyes, but they seemed to be all white, with only 
a little aperture in the centre to look through ; and 
for his nose, I. will reo rade ee a 
by referring you toa plou , mo whi 
am blue. Sut his mouth,—it was the mouth that 
marked the man ; the lower part of his face ap- 
peared to have passed through a and 
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his teeth and tongue inhabited an open country, 
having six inches perhaps of frontier, and extend- 
ing back to an unknown distance ; he had thirty- 
five teeth at least.” 


The other is an instructive picture of a 


«« This Mr. S——, as I afterwards discovered, 
was quite a character. He was a revolutionist to 
the back-bone, a deist, a linguist, a chemist, and 
a rank heretic on every subject but the excellence 
of brandy. He was a man of talent, but se'f- 
educated, conceited, and a bigot. He began Lis 
life in a pottery; but finding that within him 
which aspired to something above the fashioning 
of clay, he ran off, and went to sea, and became 
at last a cabin-boy in a man-of-war. This he 
liked very well, but one day while in port he un- 
luckily drank more grog than came to his share, 
and, in the course of the capers whereby he let off 
the super-excitement, broke the cabin mirror, and 
being of opinion that desertion was the only true 
kind of valor, at any rate in cabin-boys, he drop- 
ped from the window at midnight, and swam 
ashore, carrying in his pocket a roll of money 
which he took from the captain’s locker, thinking, 
doubtless, in the hurry and darkness, that he was 
taking a shirt out of his own empty chest. 

“* He next turned the face of his multiform 
genius to making up pills, and compounding name- 
less doses in the back shop of what is called in 
England a chemist and druggist, i. e. an apothe- 
eary. From his worthy master in this line, he im- 
bibed the spirit of reform that was fairly devouring 
him; from him came his ideas of government, of 
professional men, upon whom he looked down 
with great contempt, and of various other impor- 
tant matters. 

«“« And Mr. S—— was no mere talker ; he had 
done all in his power to overthrow the British 
monarchy ; and failing in that, he had moved to 
America, where he intended to bring about a re- 
form that should be felt through every department 
of the government, and every section of the coun- 
try. He meant to reduce the price of soda-pow- 
ders one half. He had, moreover, made some 
progress in a new dictionary of our fanguaze, the 
first word of which was to be “truth,” the second 
“ knowledge,” and the third “ belief ;’ the fourth 
he was not quite fixed upon ; the plan was philo- 
sophical, and he meant to make the study of his 
dictionary the best means of attaining all know- 
ledge. “I will define truth, Sir,” said he, “show 
the relation between truth and knowledge, and be- 
tween knowledge and belief, and so go on to all 
that man’s mind has elaborated, that in this one 
work everything shall be stated, not separately, 
but in such connexions, and so illustrated, that we 
shall need no libraries and no encyclopedias.” 
Mr. S—— was fifty, probably, and had advanced 
three words towards accomplishing this small 
work. He had, moreover, a system of laws on 
the stocks; and a plan of society which should 
dispense with all professions. His idea was to 
educate every child in law, medicine, and boxing ; 
the rest was mere luxury. He was a man of con- 
siderable reading, and untiring industry ; in his 
pocket he carried his ink-horn, pen, and note-book, 
and not an idle moment checkered his existence ; 
from mental he went to bodily exercise, from 
bodily back to mental; and, if the chance 
= would crack an argument with great 


“ «T was in my berth the whole passage, sick as 
any could wish his worst foe, with now 
a lucid interval of half an hour. On 
sions, the reformer used to fasten 
infinite satisfaction ; and he gave me 
into one of the strangest minds I 
wiestled with. 

* ” . * 

« « « Pray,” said he to him one day, “ pray, Mr. 
B——, who do you think wrote the New Testa- 
ment?” Mr. B——, totally unsuspicious of any 
trick, and too much of a merchant to appear igno- 
rant, answered promptly,“ Doubtless, sir, it was 
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Peter.” “And did Peter, think you, Mr. B——, 
write Paul’s Epistles?” The Canadian was dumb- 
foundered ; bat feeling himself in a marsh, he con- 
cluded it best not to go too deep; and so, open- 
ing his mouth, very much as a clam opens his shell 
when the tide is coming in, he sent forth a long- 
spun “ Why-y-y,” to cover his retreat, and ob- 
served, “ By the by, I think Paul did live about 
that time.” “ And pray, sir,” said the apothecary, 
“ was it Paul or Peter that wrote St. John’s Gos- 
pel?” Mr. B—— was a quiet man and a coward, 
but, like many four-legged cowards, force him into 
a corner, and he would fight with the energy of 
despair ; in such a corner he was at present, and 
turning upon his persecutor, with a boldness little 
expected by the man of salts, he said calmly, 
*“ You speak of the New Testament, Mr. S——. 
St. John’s Gospel is not in that work.” This wasa 
poser; there was no argument left to Mr. 8 
but to produce the book. But not a Testament 
was to be found ; the captain was asleep; I was 
so, too, in appearance, and Mr. B—— triumphed. 
His opponent took the only revenge in his power ; 
he entered the Canadian in his note-book, and 
went on deck, to jump rope.” 


The boy is father of the man. Mr. Perkins 
returned home to develope in an active man- 
hood the youthful tastes and studies and traits 
of character noted by his friend in their early 
intimacy. He passed to Cincinnati, where he 
studied law biborigusi and conscientiously ; 
but the labor was too great in the practice for 
an infirm constitution, and the conscience was 
still more in his way. His pen offered the 
next field, and he laid on the shifting founda- 
tions of the magazines and newspapers some 
of the corner-stones of the “ Literature of the 
West.” Mr. Shreve, of the Louisville Gazette, 
remarks : “had Mr. Perkins devoted himself to 
humorous literature, he would have stood at 
the head of American writers in that line.” 
His faney was fresh and original; and his de- 
scriptive talent, as exhibited in the collections 
in this volume, a pleasurable and ready faculty. 
Farming, too, employed him, in whieh, as in 
literature, he worked faithfully, but received 
the reward of the pioneer, little but the labor 
for his pains. But the crowning work of his 
life was his association with the benevolence of 
Cincinnati in the performance of the duties of 
a Minister at Large—a preacher and servant to 
the Poor. He gave a practical direction to the 
charities of the city; almsgiving in his view 
being but subordinate to the elevation of the 
poor in the self-respect and rewards of labor. 

His opinions on the political questions of 
the day are detailed with system, and at some 
length, by Mr. Channing. They exhibit an 
inquiring mind, on the side of reform, and bent 
on the realization of Christian theory in the 
practice of the world. There may be doubts 
as to some of these means; there can be none, 
we believe, as to Mr. Perkins’s motives. 

A few * sep pieces commence the “ Writ- 
ings.” They are not very highly polished, but 
they are direct, and far from feebleness. The 
tales and sketches well deserve to be preserv- 
ed among compositions of this class. The 
second volume is composed of historical pa- 
pers, written with industry and vivacity, con- 
tributed to the North American Review. 


LEGENDARY GREECE.* 
(THIRD PaPER.} 
Anp now what says Mr. Grote on the per- 
sonality of Homer and the unity of the Home- 
ric poems? In some things he is sceptical— 
et not enough so to justity Col Mure in call- 
aa him a follower of Wolf; for some of 
* A History of Greece, by George Grote, . Partl 
Soiedtag decete. as I weg 9 e-\ second 




















Wolf's main propositions, such as the compo- 
— of the Iliad by oe ecm me previ- 
ously existing et a9 e utterly opposes, 
On the other hand he is a Chorizon—thas is to 
say, he supposes the Iliad and Odyssey to be 
by different authors; he considers Homer 
merely the eponymous hero of a poetic frater- 
nity, the Homerids of Chios; and he rejects 
as spurious the Ninth Book of the Hiad. We 
will let him speak for himself more fully :— 


“ Who or what was Homer? 
be assigned to him? 
tions? 

“ A person putting these questions to Greeks of 
different towns and ages, would have obtained 
answers widely discrepant and contradictory. 
Since the invaluable labors of Aristarchus and 
the other Alexandrine critics on the text of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, it has, indeed, been customary 
to regard those two (putting aside the Hymns, and 
a few other minor poems) as being the only genu- 
ine Homeric compositions ; and the literary men 
called Chorizontes, or the Separators, at the head 
of whom were Xen6n and Hellanikus, endeavored 
still further to reduce the number by disconnecting 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and pointing out that both 
could not be the work of the same author. 
Throughout the whole course of Grecian anti- 
quity, the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the Hymns, 
have been received as Homeric ; but if we go back 
to the time of Herodotus, or still earlier, we find 
that several other epics also were ascribed to Ho- 
mer; and there were not wanting critics, earlier 
than the Alexandrine age, who regarded the whole 
Epic cycle, together with the satirical poem called 
Margités, the Batrachomyomachia, and other 
smaller pieces, as Homeric works. The cyclic 
Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two 
separate poems, or the latter a second part of the 
former) were in early days currently ascribed to 
Homer. The same was the case with the Cyprian 
Verses. Some even attributed to him several 
other poems, the Capture of Gchalia, the Lesser 
Iliad, the Phokais, and the Amazonia. ‘The title 
of the poem called Thebais to be styled Homeric, 
depends upon evidence more ancient than any 
which can be produced to authenticate the Iliad 
and Odyssey, for Kallinos, the ancient elegiac poet 
(B. c. 640), mentioned Homer as the author of it ; 
and his opinion was shared by many other compe- 
tent judges. From the remarkable description 
given by Herodotus, of the expulsion of the rhap- 
sodes from Siky6n, by the despot Kleisthenés, in the 
time of Solén (about s. c. 580), we may form a pro- 
bable judgment that the Thebais and the Epigoni 
were then rhapsodized at Sikyon as Homeric pro- 
ductions. And it is clear from the language of 
Herodotus that in his time the general opinion 
ascribed to Homer both the Cyprian Verse and the 
Epigoni, though he himself dissents. In spite of 
such dissent, however, that historian must have 
conceived the names of Homer and Hesiod to be 
nearly co-extensive with the whole of the ancient 
epic ; otherwise he would hardly have delivered 
his memorable judgment,—that they two were the 
framers of Grecian theogony. 

«“ The many different ‘vities which laid claim to 
tthe birth of Homer (seven is rather below the 
truth, and Smyrna and Chios are the most promi- 
nent among them) is well known, and most of 
them had legends to tell respecting his romantic 
parentage, his alleged blindness, and his life of an 
itinerant bard, acquainted with poverty and sorrow. 
The discrepancies of statement respecting the date 
of his existence are no less worthy of 
remark ; for out of the eight different epochs 
assigned to him, the oldest differs from the most 
recent by a period of four hundred and sixty 
years. 

“ Thus conflicting would have been the answers 
returned in different portions of the Grecian world 
to any question respecting the person of Homer. 
But there were a poetical gens (fraternity, or guild) 
in the Ionic island of Chios, who, if the question 
had been put to them, would have answered in 


What date is to 
What were his composi- 
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another manner. ‘To them Homer was not a mere 
antecedent man, of kindred nature with themselves, 
but a divine or semi-divine eponymus and progeni- 
tor, whom they worshipped io their gentle sacri- 
fices, and in whose ascendant name and glory the 
individuality of every member of the gens was 
merged. The compositions of each separate Ho- 
mérid, or the combined efforts of many of them in 
conjunction, were the works of Homer: the name 
of the individual bard perishes, and his authorship 
is forgotten, but the common gentile father lives 
and grows in renown, from generation to genera- 
tion, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 

“ Such was the conception entertained of Homer 
by the poetical gens called Homéride, or Homér- 
ids ; and in the general obscurity of the whole 
case, I lean towards it as the most plausible 
conception. 

* * * * * 

“ Homer, then, is no individual man, but the 
divine or heroic father (the ideas of worship and 
ancestry coalescing, as they constantly did in the 
Grecian mind) of the gentile Homérids, and he is 
the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Cyprian 
Verses, the Prowms or Hymns, and other poems, 
in the same sense in which he is the author of the 
Iliad and Odyssey—assuming that these various 
compositions emanate, as perhaps they may, from 
different individuals numbered among the Homér- 
ids. But this disallowance of the historical per- 
sonality of Homer is quite distinct from the ques- 
tion, with which it has been often confounded, 
whether the Iliad and Odyssey are originally entire 
poems, and whether by one author or otherwise. 
To us, the name of Homer means these two poems, 
and little else. 

* * * * * 


«To me it appears that the architectonic func- 
tions ascribed by Wolf to Peisistratus and his as- 
sociates, in reference to the Homeric poems, are 
nowise admissible. But much would undoubtedly 
be gained towards that view of the question, if it 
could be shown that, in order to controvert it, we 
were driven to the necessity of admitting long 
written poems in the ninth century before the 
Christian era. Few things, in my opinion, can be 
more improbable: and Mr. Payne Knight, opposed 
as he is to the Wolfian hypothesis, admits this no 
less than Wolf himself. The traces of writing in 
Greece, even in the seventh century before the 
Christian era, are exceedingly trifling. We have 
no remaining inscription earlier than the 40th 
Olympiad, and the early inscriptions are rude and 
unskilfully executed: nor can we even assure our- 
selves whether Archilochus, Simonidés of Amor- 
gus, Kallinus, Tyrteus, Xanthus, and the other 
early elegiac and lyric poets, committed their com- 
positions to writing, or at what time the practice 
of doing so became familiar. The first positive 
ground, which authorizes us to presume the exist- 
ence of a manuseript of Homer, is in the famous 
ordinance of Solén with regard to the rhapsodes 
at the Panathenea ; but for what length of time, 
previously, manuscripts had existed, we are unable 
to say. 

“ Those who maintain the Homeric poems to 
have been written from the beginning, rest their 
case, not upon positive proofs,—nor yet upon the 
existing habits of society with regard to poetry, for 
they admit generally that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were not read, but recited and heard,-—but upon 
the supposed necessity that there must have been 
yaanuscripts, to insure the preservation of thé 
poems,—the unassisted memory of reciters being 
neither sufficient nor trustworthy. But here we 
only escape a smaller difficulty by running into a 
greater ; for the existence of trained bards, gifted 
with extraordinary memory, is far less astonishing 
than that of long manuscripts in an age essentially 
non-reading and non-writing, and when even suit- 
able instruments and materials for the process are 
not obvious. Moreover, there is a strong positive 
reason for believing that the bard was under no ne- 
eessity for refreshing his inemory by consulting a 
manuscript. For if such had been the fact, blind- 
ness would have been a disqualification for the 





profession, which we know that it was not; as 
well from the example of Demodokus in the 
Odyssey, as from that of the blind bard of Chios, 
in the hymn to the Delian Apollo, whom Thucy- 
didés, as well as the general tenor of Grecian 
legend, identifies with Homer himself? The au- 
thor of that Hymn, be he who he may, could never 
have described a blind man as attaining the utmost 
perfection in his art, if he had been conscious that 
the memory of the bard was only maintained by 
constant reference to the manuscript in his chest. 

“ Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort 
of memory required, either from bards or rhapso- 
des, even for the longest of these old Epic poems, 
-—though doubtless great, was at all superhuman. 
Taking the case with reference to the entire Iliad 
and Odyssey, we know that there were educated 
gevtlemen at Athens who could repeat both poems 
by heart: but in the professional recitations, we 
are not to imagine that the same person did go 
through the whole: the recitation was essentially 
a joint undertaking, and the rhapsodes who visited 
a festival would naturally understand among them- 
selves which part of the poem should devolve 
upon each particular individual.” 

* * * + + 

“To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was 
the first architect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it 
ought at least to be shown that no other long and 
continuous poems existed during the earlier centu- 
ries. But the contrary of this is known to be the 
fact. The AZthiopis of Arktinus, which contained 
nine thousand one hundred verses, dates from a 
period more than two centuries earlier than Pei- 
sistratus ; several other of the lost cyclic epics, 
some among them of considerable length, appear 
during the century succeeding Arktinus ; and it is 
important to notice that three or four at least 
of these poenis passed currently under the name of 
Homer. ‘There is no greater intrinsic difficulty in 
supposing long epics to have begun with the Iliad 
and Odyssey, than with the Ethiopis: the ascend- 
cency of the name of Homer, and the subordinate 
position of Arktinus, in the history of early Grecian 
poetry, tend to prove the former in preference to 
the latter. 


* * © * 


“ There is nothing either in the Iliad or Odyssey 
which savors of modernism, applying that term to 
the age of Peisistratus ; nothing which brings to 
our view the alterations, brought about by two cen- 
turies, in the Greek language, the coined money, 
the habits of writing and reading, the despotisms 
and republican governments, the close military 
array, the improved construction of ships, the 
Amphiktyonic convoeations, the mutual frequenta- 
tion of religious festivals, the Oriental and Egyp- 
tian veins of religion, ete., familiar to the latter 
epoch. These alterations Onomakritus and the 
other literary friends of Peisistratus, could hardly 
have failed to notice even without design, had 
they then for the first time undertaken the task of 
piecing together many self-existent epics into one 
large aggregate. Everything in the two great 
Homeric poems, both in substance and in lan- 
guage, belongs to an age two or three centuries 
earlier than Peisistratus. Indeed, even the inter- 
polations (or those passages which on the best 
grounds are pronounced to be such) betray no 
trace of the sixth century before Christ, and may 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kalli- 
nus—in some cases even by Arktinus and Hesiod 
—as genuine Homeric matter.” 


This argument from internal evidence 
against the Bentley-Wolfian theory is to our 
mind sufficient and unanswerable. The most 
usual and certain —_ of detecting a ‘iterary 
forgery, whether e of entirely new mate- 
rial or by piecing out old remains, is from its 
anachronisms. Now, no anachronisms are to 
be found in the Homeric poems. “ Everything 
in them,” as Mr. Grote has truly said, “be- 
longs to an age two-or three centuries earlier 
than Peisistratus.” 











“ Looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs 
of an unity of design seem unequivocal and 
everywhere to be found A premeditated strue- 
ture, and a concentration of interest upon one 
prime heio, under well-defined circumstances, 
may be traced from the first book to the twenty- 
third. Odysseus is always either directly or indi- 
rectly kept before the reader, as a warrior return- 
ing from the fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to 
manifold and protracted calamities during his re- 
turn home, on which his whole soul is so bent that 
he refuses even the immortality offered by Calyp- 
86 ;—a victim, moreover, even after his return, to 
mingled injury and insult from the suitors, who 
have long been plundering his property, and dis- 
honoring his house ; but at length obtaining, by 
valor and cunning united, a signal revenge, which 
restores him to all that be had lost.’ All the per- 
sons and all the events in the poem are subsidiary 
to this main plot: and the divine agency, neces- 
sary to satisfy the feeling of the Homeric man, is 
put forth by Poseid6én and Athéné, in both cases 
from dispositions directly bearing upon Odysseus. 
To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we have 
only to read the objections taken against that of 
the Iliad,—especially in regard to the long with- 
drawal of Achilles, not only from the scene, but 
from the memory,—together with the independent 
prominence of Ajax, Diomédés, and other heroes. 
How far we are entitled from hence to infer the 
want of premeditated unity in the Iliad, will be 
presently considered ; but it is certain that the con- 
stitution of the Odyssey, in this respect, every- 
where demonstrates the presence of such unity. 
Whatever may be the interest attached to Pene- 
lopé, Telemachus, or Eumeus, we never discon- 
nect them from their association with Odysseus. 
The present is not the place for collecting the 
many marks of artistieal structure dispersed 
throughout this poem ; but it may be worth while 
to remark, that the final catastrophe realized in 
the twenty-second book,—the slaughter of the 
suitors in the very house which they were pro- 
faning,—is distinctly and prominently marked out 
in the first and second books, promised by Teire- 
sias in the eleventh, by Athéné in the thirteenth, 
and by Helen-in the fifteenth, and gradually ma- 
tured by a series of suitable preliminaries, through- 
out the eight books preceding its occurrence. 


* * . * * 


« Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a 
congeries of fragments once independent of each 
other ; no portion of the poem can be shown to 
have ever been so, and the supposition introduces 
difficulties greater than those which it removes. 
But it is not necessary to affirm that the whole 
poem, as we now read it, belonged to the original 
and preconceived plan. In this respect, the Iliad 
produces, upon my mind, an impression totally 
different from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, 
the characters and incidents are fewer, and the 
whole plot appears of one projection, from the be- 
ginning down to the death of the suitors: none of 
the parts look as if they had been composed sepa- 
rately, and inserted by way of addition into a 
pre-existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the 
contrary, presents the appearance of a house built 
upon a plan comparatively narrow, and subse- 
quently enlarged by successive additions. The 
first book, together with the eighth, and the books 
from the eleventh to the twenty-second, inclusive, 
seem to form the primary organization of the 
poem, then properly an Achilléis: the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth books are, perhaps, addi- 
tions at the tail of this primitive poem, which still 
leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilléis. 
But the books from the second to the seventh, in- 
elusive, together with the tenth, are of a wider and 
more comprehensive character, and convert the 
poem from an Achilléis into an Iliad. The primi- 
tive frentispiece, inscribed with the anger of 
Achilles, and its direct consequences, yet remains, 
after it has ceased to be coextensive with the 
poem. The parts added, however, are not neces- 
sarily inferior in merit to the original poem : so far 
is this from being the case, that amongst them are 
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comprehended some of the noblest efforts of the 
Grecian epic. Nor are they more recent in date 
than the original ; strictly speaking, they must be 
a little more recent, but they belong to the same 

and state of society as the primitive 
Achilléis. ‘These qualifications are necessary to 
keep apart different questions, which, in discussions 
of Homeric criticism, are but too often con- 
founded. 


“The ninth book appears to me a subsequent 
addition, nowise harmonizing with that main 
stream of the Achilléis which flows from the 
eleventh book to the twenty-second. The eighth 
book ought to be read in immediate connexion 
with the eleventh, in order to see the structure of 
what seems the primitive Achilléis; for there are 
several passages in the eleventh and the following 
books, which prove that the poet who composed 
them could not have had present to his mind the 
main event of the ninth book,—the outpouring of 
profound humiliation by the Greeks, and from 
Agamemnon, especially, before Achilles, coupled 
with formal offers to restore Briséis, and pay the 
amplest compensation for the past wrong. The 
words of Achilles (not less than those of Patro- 
clus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in the follow- 
ing books, plainly imply that the humiliation of 
the Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, is as 
yet future and contingent ; that no plenary apology 
has yet been tendered, nor any offer made of re- 
storing Briseis ; while both Nestor and Patroclus, 
with all their wish to induce him to take arms, 
never take notice of the offered atonement and 
restitution, but view him as one whose ground for 
quarrel stands still the same as it did at the begin- 
ning. Moreover, if we look at the first book,— 
the opening of the Achilléis—we shall see that 
this prostration of Agamemnon and the chief 
Grecian heroes before Achilles, would really be 
the termination of the whole poem ; for Achilles 
asks nothing more from Thetis, nor Thetis any- 
thing more from Zeus, than that Agamemnén and 
the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong 
they have done to their capital warrior, and hum- 
bled in the dust in expiation of it. We may add, 
that the abject terror in which Agamemnon ap- 
pears in the ninth book, when he sends the suppli- 
catory message to Achilles, as it is not adequately 
accounted for by the degree of calamity which the 
Greeks have experienced in the preceding (eighth) 
book, so it is inconsistent with the gallantry and 
high spirit with which he shines at the beginning of 
the eleventh. The situation of the Greeks only 
becomes desperate when the three great chiefs, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Diomédés, are dis- 
abled by wounds ; this is the irreparable calamity 
which works upon Patroclus, and through him 
upon Achilles. The ninth book, as it now stands, 
seems to me an addition, by a different hand, to 
the original Achilléis, framed so as both to fore- 
stall and to spoil the nineteenth book, which is the 
real reconciliation of the two inimical heroes.” 


aa * 


One of the best correctives for the heresies 
(such, with all our t for the man and the 
author, we must call them) on these Homeric 
questions is to be found in a book to which we 
have already alluded—Mure’s Critical History 
of the Ancient Greek e and Literature 
—a work whieh has ed merited celebrity 
in its own country, and which we hope to see 
republished in this. The advanced age of the 
writer and the scale on which his task has been 
planned (of the volumes already published 
mantis idk te denoind 4k Mniead seas aa 
the whole three only bring us to the time of 
Solon, that is to say through the Lyric poets), 
almost preclude the hope of its completion, 
yet even in its present state it is very interest- 
Ing, and still more value than inte- 
rest. our limits allow we should be glad 
to give a synopsis of his arguments the 
Chorizontes, and in favor of the Heroic 


knowledge of alphabetical writing (though him to do so ; but this is a name carrying with it 













the rest of the Iliad in the 
its descriptions, or its similes. 









on the latter head we do not feel altogether 
disposed to agree with him). His concordances 
of the Iliad and Odyssey are very neatly done, 
and a most ful acquisition to the Homeric 
student. His comparison of the “ self-contra- 
dictions” of Virgil, Milton, and other great 
writers with those of Homer, shows equal 
learning and dexterity. Not but that his faith 
is sometimes as extravagant as the scepticism 
of writers on the other side; thus he speaks 
unhesitatingly of the “dramatic unities” 
which we thought were pretty well exploded 
since Schlegel took them in hand. And in his 
zeal to find self-contradictions in distinguished 
authors, he eagerly takes hold of the discre- 
pancies in Don Quixote, not perceiving that 
these discrepancies were intentional on the part 
of Cervantes, to carry out more fully his 
parody and ridicule of the old romance- 
writers. These are but small matters, how- 
ever; we could less excuse him for the very 
slight notice he has taken of Mr. Grote’s pecu- 
liar views, did we not remember that during 
the four years which have elapsed since the 
publication of those views (we refer more par- 
ticularly to his rejection of the Ninth Tliad as 
inconsistent with the rest of the narrative, and 
not to his separation which he shares with the 


ancient, and his denial of Homer's personality 


which he shares with the other modern scep- 


tics), the attempts to refute them have been 
singularly few and inconclusive ; so that Col. 
Mure’s silence may be 
safer motive than indi 
wish to agree with Mr. Grote here, we cannot 
deny the force of his citations. Naturally shy 
of undertaking what some scholars have de- 
clined and others comparatively failed in, and 
at the same time limited for space, we must be 
allowed to take leave of the question with 
three brief observations. 


ee attributed to a 
erence. Little as we 


I. The Ninth Book displays no inferiority to 
uty of its style, 


IL The vindictive character of Achilles ren- 


ders it not improbable that he might in the first 
instance refuse to receive the offered atone- 
ment. 


A 


III. He may have suspected the sincerity of 
emnon’s offer. (This is Prof. Dunbar’s 
suggestion in the Classical Museum, vol. 5th, 
ingeniously supported by references to vv. 
312, 341, 375.) 
The first half of Mr. Grote’s second volume 


closes his account of legendary Greece ; and 


the history proper, after an introducto 

phical sketch of the gx? « Seaton with 
the first recorded Olympi he Pelasgi and 
other alleged ante-Hellenic inhabitants of the 


country he makes short work with. 


“The Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kurétes, the 
Kaukénes, the Aones, the Temmikes, the Hyantes, 
the Telchines, the Beotian Thracians, the Tele- 
bow, the Ephyri, the Phlegye, etc. These are 
names belonging to legendary, not to historical 
Greece,—extracted out of a variety of conflicting 
legends, by the logographers and subsequent histo- 
rians, who strung together out of them a supposed 
history of the past, at a time when the conditions 
of historical evidence were very little understood. 
That these names designated real nations, may be 
true, but here our knowledge ends. We have no 
well informed witness to tell us their times, their 
limits of residence, their acts, or their character ; 
nor do we know how far they are identical with, 
or diverse from the historical Hellens,—whom we 
are warranted in calling, not, indeed, the first in- 
habitants of the country, but the first known to us 

any tolerable evidence. If any man is in- 
clined to call the unknown ante-Hellenic period 
of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open to 





no assured predicates, noway enlarging our insight 
into real history, nor enabling us to explain—what 
would be the real historical problem—how or from 
whom the Hellens acquired that stock of disposi- 
tions, aptitude, arts, ete., with which they begin 
their career. Whoever has examined the many 
conflicting systems respecting the Pelasgi,—from 
the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul 
Rochette (which appear to me, at least, the most 
consistent way of proceeding), to the interpretative 
and half incredulous processes applied by abler 
men, such as Niebuhr, or O. Miller, or Dr. Thirl- 
wall,—will not be displeased with my resolution 
to decline so insoluble a problem. No attested 
facts are now present to us—none were present to 
Herodotus and Thucydides, even in their age—on 
which to build trustworthy affirmations respecting 
the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians.” 





But here we cannot help asking ourselves, 
why, granting the stories about the Pelasgi to 
be mere mythe and legend, are they not worthy 
of at as well asthe other mythes of 
ante-Hellenic Greece? Are they not as inte- 
resting and beautiful as many parts of the 
Greek mythology? Are they not equally con- 
nected with the beliefs, traditions, and ceremo- 
nies of the Greeks? The only reason that 
can suggest itself to us for this summary 
throwing-overboard of them is a conviction on 
our historian’s part that the whole subject be- 
longed rather to Roman than to Greek history 
—that it was Niebuhr’s, Arnold’s, and Miche- 
let’s business rather than his. The two main 
points of interest connected with the subject, 
when we come to inquire what actual traces of 
the Pelasgi existed in historical Greece, are 
their language and their architecture. The 
former it was impossible for Mr. Grote to pass 
over, and he has treated of it with a fulness 
and clearness that do much to atone for his 
very slight allusion to the latter. 


“ As far as our knowledge extends, there were 
no towns or villages called Pelasgians, in Greece 
proper, since 776 s.c. But there still existed in 
two different places, even in the age of Herodotus, 
people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One 
portion of these occupied the towns of Plakia and 
Skylaké near Kyzikus, on the Propontis ; another 
dwelt in a town called Kréston, near the Ther- 
maic gulf. There were, moreover, certain other 
Pelasgian townships which he does not specify, — 
it seems, indeed, from Thucydides, that there were 
some little Pelasgian townships on the peninsula 
of Athos. Now, Herodotus acquaints us with the 
remarkable fact, that the people of Kréstén, those 
of Plakia and Skylaké, and those of the other un- 
named Pelasgian towuships, all spoke the same 
language, and each of them respectively a differ- 
ent language from their neighbors around them. 
He informs us, moreover, that their language was 
a barbarous (i. e. a non-Hellenic) language; and 
this fact he quotes as an evidence tu prove that the 
ancient Pelasgian Janguage was a barbarous lan- 
guage, or distinct from the Hellenic. He at the 
same time states expressly that he has no positive 
knowledge what language the ancient Pelasgians 
| spoke ; one proof, among others, that no memori- 
als nor means of distinct information concerning 
the people, could have been open to him. 

«“ This is the one single fact, amidst so many 
conjectures concerning the Pelasgians, which we 
can be said to know upon the testimony of a com- 
petent and contemporary witness: the few town- 
ships—scattered and inconsiderable, but all that 
Herodotus in his day knew as Pelasgian—spoke a 
barbarous lan And upon such a point, he 
must be as an excellent judge. 

* * + * 

“ Confining myself to historical evidence, and 
believing that no assured results can be derived 
from the attempt to transform Jegend into history, 
I accept the statement of Herodotus with confi- 
dence, as to the barbaric language spoken by the 
Pelasgians of his day; and I believe the same 
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with regard to the historical Leleges ; but without 

ming to determine anything in regard to the 

dary Pelasgians and Leleges, the supposed 
ante- Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. And I think 
this course more consonant to the laws of histori- 
eal inquiry than that which comes recommended 
by the high authority of Dr. Thirlwall, who soft- 
ens and explains away the statement of Herodo- 
tus, until it is made to mean only that the Pelas- 
gians of Plakia and Kréstén spoke a very bad 
Greek. The affirmation of Herodotus is distinct, 
and twice repeated, that the Pelasgians of these 
towns, and of his own time, spoke a barbaric lan- 
guage ; and that word appears to me to admit of 
but one interpretation. To suppose that a man, 
who, like Herodotus, had heard almost every va- 
riety of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as 
well as Egyptian, Pheenician, Assyrian, Lydian, 
and other languages, did not know how to distin- 
guish bad Hellenic from non-Hellenic, is, in my 
judgment, inadmissible ; at any rate, the supposi- 
tion is not to be adopted without more cogent 
evidence than any which is here found.” 


Considering that the very plain statement of 
Herodotus is not contradicted by a other 
Greek writer or by remains of the Pelasgic 
language itself (for we have none), it does 
seem strange how scholars of eminence (O. 
Miller for instance) should lay down as a 
ape that “the Pelasgi spoke Greek.” 

e should much rather believe with Lepsius 
that the Etrusecans spoke Pelasgic, in spite of 
Niebuhr’s condemnation of that opinion. But 
as we only know two words of Etrusean and not 
one of Pelasgic with any certainty, the question 
may be referred to the domains of transcen- 
dental philology. The classical student may 
find it discussed at length in Donaldson’s 
Verronianus, a book well worth reading for 
its ingenuity, whether you accept his conclu- 
sions or not. The architectural question is in- 
timately connected with the philological, so 
far as the Latin population is concerned, but 
almost entirely independent of it in what re- 
fers to the Greeks, which may be the cause of 
Mr. Grote’s dismissing it with the barest notice 
ina note. We shall take the liberty,.however, 
of briefly adverting to it. 

Gigantic walls of three several classes, 
differing in detail, but agreeing in the fact of 
their being composed of large irregular blocks 
of stone put together without cement, had 
been known to exist in Greece from the earli- 
est times; and similar remains were more 
recently discovered in Italy. Modern criticism 
has generally referred these structures to the 
Pelasgi or the earliest inhabitants of both 
countries. But the most recent investigation 
by men who have not merely speculated on 
the subject, but gone over the ground and ex- 
amined the ruins themselves, shows that the geo- 
graphical distribution of these remains does 
not coincide with the traditions of Pelasgic 
settlement, that it does coincide with a certain 
geological structure of the country, and that 
the very same style of building was used by 
the Romans themselves down to the later 
ages of the republic.* 

Mr. Grote’s second volume concludes with 
the foundation of the Peloponnesian states. 
Our remarks on this part of his work must be 
deferred till we have the opportunity of com- 
paring the Dorian and Ionian governments in 
their origin and progress. 





M. ON THE THREE CONTINENTS.+ 
Tue American abroad is a happy mortal ; he is 
sure of finding something new-under the sun 
just where everything is oldest. He goes to 
* See Classical Museum, vol. 5th, Mr Bunbury’s article 
on the Remains in’Central Ital 


t Letters trom Three Continents. By M., the Arkansas 
of the Louisville Journal. 





Europe just as people go to the Theatre, to get 
his money's worth; and, to use a Western 
phrase, he is bound to have it. He takes pos- 
session of the Eastern Hemisphere with a per- 
feet conviction that whatever the rest of the 
world may be, that part of it is his oyster, 
which he proceeds to open and digest accord- 
ing to his peculiar taste. M., the Arkansas 
correspondent of the Louisville Journal, for 
instance, had no sooner got to Liverpool than 
he was staggered not so much by “the archi- 
teetural elegance and commercial bustle as at 
the gigantic size of the dray-horses. Their 
huge heads and necks, their massive forms and 
elephantine limbs could not fail, I think, to ex- 
cite the wonder of any stranger, but they were 
objects of especial attention and delight to a 
plain Arkansas farmer with an amateur’s taste 
for agriculture. By Ceres! what horses they 
would be for a cotton-press.” 

Now, we like this, because itis genuine. It 
is young Arkansas stepping ashore on old 
| England and “ making a note” of the first 
| point found which was unlike the new world, 
| and so he goes on with both eyes wide open to 
| the Waterloo Hotel, where he finds that a 
_ bow! of turtle soup costs seventy-five cents! 
“ The idea of charging such a sum for a plate 
of turtle soup in a seaport town when a man 
| can get a much better plate at Walker's in 
| Louisville, fifteen hundred or two thousand 
miles from the sea, for a dime, and have a glass 
of something thrown in!” So we say, too; 
and worse yet, says M., “the idea of a man’s 
being allowanced to one chop and three small 
potatoes about the size of bullets! Every- 
thing on the contracted and economical system 
except their bills, and they are extensive 
enough, Heaven knows. Some one says that 
the liberality with which a man helps another 
at table is a pretty sure index of his disposition. 
If this be really a criterion, I should imagine 
an Englishman's soul to be about the size of 
an old-fashioned cut fourpence.” 

M. is bent upon carrying Arkansas along 
with him wherever he goes, and seeing with his 
| own eyes. He gets to Dresden, and finds that 
he can’t go the Dresden Madonna, and so he 
just says so. “I know,” he adds, that “it is 











the height of presumption for an Arkansas 


_bear-hunter to indulge in such criticisms upon 
/a picture which critics, connoisseurs, and the 
_whole world of fashion have united in pro- 
/nouncing Divine ;” but “Nature” being “ his 
_ model” and “ women and flowers his guides,” 
_he thinks the Madonna doesn’t come up to the 
standard, so he makes off for Prussia, which 
| “though not one fifth the size of Kentucky, is 
| nevertheless a kingdom.” 
__ By the time our tourist gets down the 
, Danube into Turkey, Constantinople, Egypt, 
up the Nile, and pontine into the remotest 
regions of travel, he finds ample room and 
| verge enough for his sharp-sighted observa- 
tions, and his book becomes a very lively and 
entertaining one. He goes everywhere, sees 
everything, and doesn’t hesitate to say what he 
thinks, generally in a very clever way, and 
man to make a readable and entertaining 
book out of random letters evidently meant 
more particularly for the amusement of the 
readers of a daily paper than for the instruc. 
tion of the sober second thoughted part of the 
community. 





MR. HERBERT'S WARWICK WOODLANDS.* 


Tue sporting world acknowledges Frank Fo- 
rester’s proficiency with dog and gun. When 





* Warwick Woodlands; or,Things as they were Twen 
ty Years Ago. By Frank Forester. New York: Stinger 
& Townsend. 











Frank A pe ” ace or _ too large 
game, n occa trips; but give him 
his Seibbobetea. a flask of Brough’s « - code 

in,” a supply of green cartridges, and 
'* Shoot” and “ Chase” at his heels,—then, our 
word for it, you will find him au fait to the 
business. Nothing would tempt us—were we 
afflieted with metempsychosis—to come in his 
way in the form of a doomed partridge, an 
unfortunate quail, or wretched woodcock. It 
would be all up with us; and our sympathizing 
friends would have to employ the professional! 
services of some Mace of the feather, we mean 
feathered Mace—for the biped sports feathers 
enough in all conscience—in the shape of Buz- 
zard or Carrier Crow. 

Apropos des bottes, how much better they 
manage these things among the birds and 
beasts. As with us, the same gentleman in 
black attends to both funerals and feasts ; but 
then, with them, he combines his amusements, 
holds a perpetual habeas corpus over the de- 
functs, and mkes the dear departed pay the 
piper for all his fuss, chattering, and glossy 
ns while widows and orphans go scot- 


* Warwick Woodlands” is as spirited a book 
as you would wish to read, even upon so exhi- 
larating a subject as its theme. “Archer,” who 
plays rst fiddle, is a fine specimen of a hearty, 
jovial vay ; “Frank” appears in pro. 
per.; “ Tom Draw” is decidedly one of them ; 
and “ Tim” a thorough-paced character—Y ork- 
shire, we believe him. 

They eat and drink and shoot in a manner 
that would drive a Grahamite, a Son of Tem- 
perance, or a Bramin—could they behold their 
exploits—to the verge of insanity; and they 
would doubtless pronounce the entire party 
booked, as the elder Mr. Weller hath it, for 
something uncomfortable. 

Here we have a full length of 


TOM DRAW. 


“ About five feet six inches at the very utmost in 
the perpendicular, by six—* by ’r lady’ nearer seven 
in circumference, weighing, at the least computa- 
tion, two hundred and fifty pounds, with a broad, 
jolly face, its every feature, well formed and hand- 
some rather than otherwise, mantling with an ex- 
pression of the most perfect excellence of heart and 
temper, and overshadowed by a vast mass of brown 
hair sprinkled pretty well with grey ! 

“ Down he plumped from the counter, with a 
thud that made the whole floor shake, and with a 
hand outstretched that might have done for a Go- 
liah ; out he strode to meet us. 

«« Why, halloa! halloa! Mr. Archer,” shaking 
his hand till I thought he would have drawn the 
arm clean out of the socket, ‘ How be you, boy? 
how be you?” 

“*Right well, Tom, can’t you see? Why, 
confound you, you’ve grown twenty pounds hea- 
vier since July '!—but here, I’m losing all my 
manners. This is Frank Forester, whom you 
have heard me talk about so often 

“* Look at him, Frank! look at him well! 
Now did you ever see, in all your life, so extraor- 
dmary an old devil? and yet, Frank, which no 
man could possibly believe, this old fat animal has 
some good points about him: he can walk some ! 
shoot, as he says, first best! and drink—good 
lord! how he can drink ! ” 


A certain MeTavish 3 aor amusingly here 
and there, and especially in the episode of 
BLUFFING OFF A BULL; OR, THE TURNED HEAD. 
“ Just as he was a gitting up, a heap of eritturs 
comes all a chasen up, scart by a dog, I reckon, 
kicking their darned heels up, and bellowing like 
mad ; and there was one young bull amongst them, 
quite a lump of a bull, now, I tell you ; and the 





bull he came up pretty nigh to us, and stood, and 
stamped, and sort o’ snorted, as if he didn’t know 
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right what he would be arter; and McTavish he 
gits vp and tarns right round, with his back to the 
erittur—he'd got a bit of a round jacket on—and 
he stoops down till his head came right atween his 
legs, kind o’ straddling like, so that the bull could 
see nothing of him but his other end, and his head 
right under it, chin uppermost, with his big black 
whiskers, looking as fierce as all , and fiercer. 
Well, the bull he stamped agin, and pawed, and 
bellowed, and I was in hopes, I swor, that he 
would have horked him ; but just then MeTavish 
starts to him, going along as I have told you, hind 
end foremost : bo-oo0 went the bull, a-bo-0e, and off 
he starts like a stuck, with his tail stret on end, and 
his eyes starin’, and all the critturs arter him; and 
then they kind o’ circled round, and all stood still 
and stared and stamped, till he got nigh to them, 
and then they all streaks off again ; and so they 
went on—rannin’ and then standin’ still—and so 
they went on the hull of an hour, I'll be bound ; 
and I lay there upon my back laughin’ till I was 
stiff and sore all over.” 


The only objection that can be urged to the 
book is that Frank kills too much game. How 
one slightly built man could carry it all about 
is as great a puzzle to us as it has been to dis- 
cover where Cumming must have buried his 
dead, to have prevented a pestilence. “ War- 
wick Woodlands” was originally given to the 
world many years since, and has been latel 
re-written by the author. It is neatly printed, 
embellished with several capital plates of game 
—plates from wood, but not trenchers—and,we 
doubt not, will be a source of pleasure to 
many a reader, and of profit to both author and 
publisher. 


MR. TUCKERMAN’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Tuckerman is, we believe, much better 
known as a prose writer than a poet. In the 
former character he has favored us with several 
“agreeable volumes, while, as “a friend of the 
nine,” we are indebted to him only for this 
present publication. Mr. Tuckerman, what- 
ever province of composition he selects, is 
always a “safe man:” he avoids hazardous 
subjects or dangerous novelties of style; is 
careful not to shock our cherished sensibilities ; 
and although he does not choose “ the Theban 
eagle, sailing in supreme dominion” as his 
mark, he selects game which he is pretty sure 
to bring down, without the risk of a recoil or 
explosion from an overcharge of ammunition. 
To a rightly constituted mind we should think 
the emit g of these Poems would be mani- 
festly agreeable; to us it is particularly pro- 
mising, as, in the fair rotation of crop, we may 
regard this, as it were, but as the herald of 
another of those delightful volumes of prose 
essays which have made the name of Tucker- 
man so acceptable to the reading public. 
























































as fast as they a and can be received in 
this country. Six volumes octavo, of contem- 
poraneous English decisions, will thus be fur- 
nished in the course of the year, and at the 
very low price of two dollars a volume, uni- 
formly bound. 
The basis of this series, of which the first 
number is before us, are the Law Journal 
and the Jurist, two English serials 
which communicate to the British Bar, within a 
few weeks after their delivery, the prominent 
decisions of all the courts, from the House of 
Lords to the Court of Bankruptey, and other 
tribunals of limited but practically important 
jurisdiction. This excellent arrangement 





country, for the purpose of obviating the delay 
which necessarily attends the issuing of the 


introduce the English Reports promptly and 
regularly to the profession. The authority of 
estminster Hall has lost nothing of its sanc- 
tion; and the permanently high character of 
the English judiciary gives to their adjudica- 
tions a continued weight and decisive in- 
fluence with our courts. Hitherto the 
difficulty has been that the reported eases 
there have grown old before they could be 
quoted and applied here, and there was no wa’ 
in which the current jurisprudence and adjudi- 
cations of the day in the English courts could 
be made available by the American Bar, except 
at great expense and by continual vigilance. 
This difficulty Messrs. Little & Brown’s Re- 
ports will remove; the cases decided in the 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer Chamber in January will be read 





for delivery here in April or May, long before 
adjudged cases of the same date in our own 
courts appear in the regular Reports in which 
they are perpetuated. Nearly two years. will 
thus be gained over the present system, which 
requires a delay until the large volume of 
authorized Reports is published on the other 
side and has then been reprinted on this. 

The new spirit of legal reform does not in 
any way conflict with that respect for prece- 
dent and the established dicta of high judicial 
authority which is one of the first ¢ teris- 
ties of the legal profession. On the contrary, 
it opens the door to a wider range for investi- 
gation and a broader scope for argument; and 
if ever it is to be carried to perfection, needs 
the constant aid of every new application of 
judicial learning and ability to the thousand 
new soeangpenian which present themselves to 
the courts both in England and America in the 
shape of suits and cases of which, let there be 
legal reform or not, there will never be an end 
until the millennium. 

One advan of the present series is that 
the decisions which it gives are those of courts 
in banc, the deliberate judgments of the bench, 
and not the less reliable decisions at Nisi Prius, 
which, however interesting in many instances, 





ENGLISH REPORTS IN LAW AND EQUITY.t 

Messrs, Lirrte & Brown of Boston, whose 
law books, in point of typographical execution, 
vie with the best similar issues of the English 
press, and in point of value and importance are 
inferior to neve in this rnp ery just com- 


menced the publication of a Series, de- rs not carry with them the same authority and 
serving the es attention of the profession | !°T€e- 
throughout hey pee oceation \" The Reports are edifed by KE, H. Bennett & 


t country. The to 
issue, in monthly parts of over A Lentved 


pages each, the reported decisions of the high- 
est courts in England, both of Law and Equity, 


Chauncy Smith, Esqs., of tie Boston bar, and 
their vom vm arrangement, and the care 
with which the notes, index, &c., are prepared, 
evidence the thorough manner in which the 
proposed series will be carried out. 

In this connexion we take pleasure in ad- 
verting to Messrs. Little & wn’s other 
legal publications, among which are included 
many of the most conspicuous and authorita- 


e tive Treatises of 
a J 
Story’s works, dusting a library sinaes ot 





* Poems. By Henry Theodore Tuekerman. Boston: 
Tleknor. Reed & Fields ~ : 

in Law and Equity; containing Re- 
ports of Cases in whe tens et toe as Privy Connell, 


might be followed with great advantage in this | 








themselves, and familiar for their high value 
and extensive reputation, to American read- 
ers in general, as well as to the legal profes- 
sion, have all issued from their press ; as have 
also the several works of Professor Greenleaf. 
Two very valuable and extensive annual pub- 
lications are also issued by them, the United 
States Digest, and the Statutes at Large ; the 
latter being the authorized edition of the Acts 
of Congress, got up in much better style, both 
for reference and preservation, than under the 
old regime Vb mony printing at Washington, 
which included the annual Statutes, and sent 
them forth to the world on thin paper arid in 
bad type. 

The Monthly Law Reporter, edited by Ste- 
phen H. Phillips, Esq., is also published by 
Messrs. Little & Brown, and is a valuable and 


regular volumes of reports of particular courts ;| widely cireulated journal of legal discussions, 
and we are glad to see the enterprise of our | early reports of eases of importance decided in 
legal publishers availing themselves of it to | our courts, and general a intelligence, and 


is well worthy of support 


y the profession at 
large. 





The Conquest of Florida, by Hernando de 
Soto. By Theodore Irving, M.A. Putnam.— 
A new and revised edition of a work for some 
time out of print, which on its publication establish- 
ed the name of its author as a cultivated writer 
and graceful student of our early annals. It is 
now printed uniformly with the new edition of 
Washington Irving’s works, with the historical 
portions of which it is worthy to rank by the in- 
terest and picturesqueness of its subject, strangely 
blending romance and hard reality, and the gene- 
ral skill in its treatment. No one who has pur- 
chased the series will regret adding this volume to 
the collection. The story is well told after the 
original Spanish narrative of de la Vega—the inte- 


Y | rest of the chronicle being well adapted by Mr. L 


to modern readers. Mr. Irving, the author of the 
volume, fills the arduous and honorable post of 
Professor of Belles Lettres at the Free Academy, 
and has recently been invited to an important edu- 
cational position in the West. We trust his occu- 
pations will not prevent his again appearing before 
the public book in hand. Several kindred sub- 
jects to de Soto might profitably employ his pea. 
The Irish Confederates, and the Rebellion of 
1798. By Henry M. Field. Harper & Bros.— 
A narrative in moderate compass, and yet with 
sufficient detail, of the stirring scenes of the times 
and acts of Emmet, drawn up in a sympathetic 
spirit for the struggles of unfortunate Ireland. It 
is a story which Americans should be familiar 
with; for it may teach America what she has 
gained in the transfer of the heroism of the old 
world, and lead us to a better estimate of the hope 
deferred now blossoming in a later harvest, in the 
better citizenship of the emigrant to our own soil. 
Mr. Field does justice, in his closing remarks, to 
the standard virtues of the Irish character. 
Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and 
Engineering. Nos. 22, 23, 24.—These numbers 
of this great work are singularly valuable to the 
mechanic ; they contain an elaborate and compre- 
hensive treatise on Jron, that material whose va- 
ried and wonderful properties, if other eonsidera- 
tions were wanting, might point with the unerring 
certainty of the needle, the mind of the intelligent 
attificer to the existence of a God. They also 
contain the last id improvements on that 
noble instrument the Larue, that, taking its rise in 
the wheel of the ancient potter, has continually mir- 
rored in its form the mechanical genius of the age 
that it, and now is the instrument that 
calls into being the gigantic engines of an ocean 
steamship, like those of the “ Atlantic” or the 


“ 
? 


Aunt Patty's Serap-Bag. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. With Illustrations by Darley. Phila. : 
Getz & Buck.—A reprint of one of the best and 
most popular American tales ; included—we know 
nor why—among the library of “ Humorous Ame- 
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rican Works,” now being republished by the same. 
firm 


Mount Hope ; or, Philip, King of the Wampa- 
noags. By G. H. Hollister. Harper & Bros.— 
The old “History of the Indian War,” and 
the various legends of Whalley and Goffe, have 
been by Mr. Hollister melted down to one body, 
and having given it a spice of romance in the 


episode of Anne Willoughby, and a dash of the | 


salt io the persons of sundry privateersmen and 


pirates, he serves it up to the public a very appe-— 


tizing dish indeed. ‘The various incidents are well 
described and true to history, but the dialogue is 


somewhat overstrained and unnatural. The ap-— 


pearance of Goffe at Hadley is much better given 
than in Cooper’s Wish-ton- Wish, where the Gene- 


ral is made to talk five mortal pages of nonsense | 


while the Indians are making a rush of some sixty 
yards. 

The Banker's Commonplace-Book. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A very useful addition 


/ of Americans, while the disrelish of Austrian op- 


of Italy, which should enlist for itself the sympathy 


pression is an obvious sentiment in a simple state- 
ment of the facts. Such facts he offers in the two- 
fold relation of political and religious despotism. 
The Roman enterprise he defines as “ the final 
overthrow of Popery,” and thinks a Republic more 
practicable than a Constitutional Monarchy or the 
intermediate stages of progress in Great Britain. 
The portraits in the volume are of Filopanti, 
Colonel Forbes, Avezzana, Foresti, and Garibaldi. 
The events of the late movement are compiled from 
the authorities of the day. 


Fortunes of F. Flipper, Esq. Brother Jonathan 
‘office—An amusing adaptation of a stock of 
| woodcuts, French, English, and American, of all 
| subjects and of all classes, from the Parisian cari- 
-eature to Yankee Doodle, tossed together to illus- 
‘trate the fortunes of Mr. Flipper—the chance-med- 
/ley of which must be a puzzle to those who see 
the engravings for the first time ; but the effect of 


to the library of Merchant and Banker, contain- | which is a new invention of the ludicrous to those 





[April 5. 


tions of theday. Two finely written papers by 
the editor in this number are occupied with the in- 
terests of literature and education. Other articles 
discuss Morell’s Theology, Cromwell and his Ro. 
ligion, Calvin and Servetus, &e. There is a pa- 
per setting forth the aims of the Smithsonian |n- 
stitution, by H. W. Hilliard, of Alabama. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine. April, 
1851.—The features of this number are two por- 
traits of Bryant and Irving ; though we can hardly 
call them features of those gentlemen—Mr. Bry- 
ant in this presentment resembling a raw dry-goods 
clerk, and Mr. Irving anything but the air of re- 
finement which is as characteristic of the real man 
as of his writings. Our friends in Cliff street may, 
however, be exeusable on the ground of their com- 
paratively slight acquaintance with American au- 
thors. We look for something better in their 
attempts at James or Bulwer. In the other de- 
partments this miscellany maintains its usual ex- 
cellence. 


Lyra Catholica: containing all the Hymns of 


ing a treatise on banking, advice on keeping a 
banker, law on bills of exchange, forms of bills of | 
exchange, &c., &c. The latter part of the little | 
volume is more applicable to Massachusetts than 
to New York. 

Appleton’s Mechanic's Magazine.—The second 
and third numbers of this valuable periodical are 
fully equal to any of the foreign mechanical maga- 
zines ; in fact, they are more valuable, since they 
contain extracts from the most important papers 
published in transatlantic journals. Besides these, 
the original papers will be found of great interest 





in the department of the mechanic arts and the 
sciences on which they depend. By the aid of 
this periodieal, the intelligent mechanic and man of | 
science is enabled to keep upwith the rapidly moving 

wheels of modern mechanism. Among some | 
points of special interest we notice a description of | 
the screw pile light-house on Minot Rock, com- 

munieated by the Engineer, Capt. Wm. H. Swift, | 
in answer to apprehensions expressed in a graphic 
account, published in the Boston Daily Journal, of 
a gale experienced in the light-house. Another 
interesting subject is the architectural arrangements 
of the building erected for the great industrial 
exhibition in London: this is fully treated, and is 
accompanied with cuts of the Paxton girders and 
the outer style and appearance of this remarkable 
structure. ‘The question of the stability of bridge 
structures in iron is being fully discussed. The 
construction and plan of the boilers of the Collins’ 
line of steamers, and a paper on their propelling 





wer, will be found of interest. The article on pense with a master, or other grammatical works) | 


aine’s light approaches that hidden affair, and re- | 
veals all that is known about the hollow helices | 
and the unexplained electrodes of that electrical 


who recognise them as old acquaintances. There 
have been many jokes played off with old wood- 
cuts, but we think this is decidedly the best of 
them. 


Tom Racquet and his Three Maiden Aunts. 
Long & Bro.—Dashing and spirited, without a 
particle of coarseness and vulgarity, written evi- 
dently with a flowing pen, and yet free from its 
usual concomitants—carelessness and looseness, 
Tom Racquet is a book that will seize in the first 
chapter upon the reader’s fancy, and force him to 
go through with it at a sitting. The editors, who 
have issued the book very creditably, considering 
its price, have displayed, nevertheless, want of tact 
and discrimination in printing upon the most pro- 
minent part of the cover, “A Companion to Vanity 
Fair.” Had they the opportunity, there is but little 
doubt they would make Gulliver's Travels a com- 
panion to Macaulay, and compel Paul Jones and 
Rasselas to jog on lovingly together, hand in hand. 
Vanity Fair, in whose every line the cold glit- 
tering steel of the author’s scalpel, laying bare the 
breast of some unfortunate, makes you shudder, is 
as much like the rollicking Tom Racquet as a 
Surgeons’ Hall is to a “ free and easy.” There is 
pe Ape of such meretricious puffing to make it 
sell. 


Italian without a Master, in Five Easy Lessons. 
By A. H. Monteith, Esq. H. Long & Brother.— 
The fifth American edition of a Manual from 
which (though we cannot promise that it will dis- 


much ready information may be derived. 


The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette, and Hand- 
Book of the Toilet. Long & Brother—A new 


the Roman Breviary and Missal, with others 
from various sources, Arranged for every day in 
the week, &c. With a selection of sacred Poetry. 
Dunigan & Brother.—The first portion of the 
work, an elegant little volume, is a reprint of the 
Lyra Catholica of Edward Caswall, a London 
collection of 1849, comprising a translation of the 
hymns of the breviaries of Rome, Paris, &c., and 
forming a complete devotional manual for the 
ecclesiastical year. A second portion is drawn 
fiom Rev. F. W. Faber’s Catholic Hymns and 
Matthew Brydges’ Hymns of the Heart ; while the 
concluding portion is of a more general character, 
with, among others, Dryden’s Milk White Hind. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Feb., 1st May. 
New York: H. Bailligre—The latest numbers 
received of this standard review of the Continent 
of Europe. They contain portions of Madaine 
George Sand’s new art novel, Le Chateau des 
Désertes, which is gracefully dedicated to Mr. 
Macready—* the protection of a great name anf 
an honorable friendship.” The historical and 
literary articles, the reviews of books of travel, 
&c., are of much interest; the review, unlike 
similar English publications, including original 
‘contributions of its own to the various depart- 
ments of literature, as well as an examination of 
the labors of others. It should be found in all 
American reading-rooms of character. The 
agency is well established—the latest issues being 
now always to be furnished by M. Bailliére. 





puzzle.—The solution is as yet the only scientific | edition of a popular hand-book which came into 
one we have seen. vogue a few years since. It has a frontispiece of 
First Things: a Series of Lectures on the | the real or snpposed Countess de Calabrella, to 
Great Facts and Moral Lessons First Revealed &V¥@ its hints and suggestions the flavor of aristo- 
to Mankind. By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 2 vols. | T°Y- 
M. W. Dodd.—The author dedicates this work, | The International Monthly Magazine. String- 
“some of his last thoughts on first things,” to the er & Townsend. April—The opening paper is 
listeners to his life-long ministry. One of the early | an account of the writings of Mr. Cooper, with 
chapters is occupied with the Unity of the Human portrait on wood. to which succeeds the usual 
Race, in which a powerful scriptural argument is miscellany of Bulwer, Dickens, James, and others, 
advanced on the ground that the Bible in its world- | including an original sketch by Dr. Mayo. With 
wide appeal attributes to all men the same com- | the exception of some crudities it is well made 


listened to Dr. Spring, his most earnest character- 
istics. 


mon properties and interests in its special historical 
truths,—the most striking proof of unity we can 
have. The arguments of Dr. Spring on this head 
show the results of recent and careful study. The 
topics of the first woman, the first sabbath, &c., 
give opportunity for the discussion of radical points 
of human conduct. Indeed the book is a summary 
of theological and moral questions, presented in a 
form which must revive to the readers who have 


The Roman Republic of 1849 ; with Accounts 
the Inquisition and the Siege of Rome, and 
ical Sketches. With original Portraits. 

By Theodore Dwight. R. Van Dien.—The writer's 


up. 

The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. Jannary, 1851. John 
Early, Richmond, Va.—This review, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. D. 8. Doggett, is one of the able coadju- 
tors which the American religious denominations 
are now steadily bringing forward for the culture: 
of the higher literature. Indeed, these special re- 
ligious Reviews have mostly taken the place of the 
old purely secular publications of this class. The 
Christian Examiner, the New Englander, the 
Church Review, the Methodist Quarterly, the 
Christian Review, with the present publication and 
others, all of these now contain important articles 
worthy of general perusal beyond their sectarian 


The London Lancet, March, contains a portrait 
, and life of the distinguished Dr. Merriam of Lon- 
'don. We are glad to see that in future numbers 
| the celebrities of other countries will share these 
honors with the English. A most important arti- 
cle in this number (to be followed up by other 
articles on similar topics) is an analytical report 
on “Coffee, and its adulterations.” From this 
we gather that, whereas the consumption of al! 
other articles of food, &c., has progressively in- 
creased, coffee is stationary ; still something called 
coffee is more extensively used than ever before : 
that a larger quantity of so-called coffee is sold 
than passes through the custom-house ;_ that large 
quantities of Chicory are raised, and very little re- 
tailed as chicory. ‘The principal adulterations are 
chicory, corn, beans, and potatoe. A rich brown 
color is imparted by burnt sugar, &c., often sold 
under the name of coffee refiner. The results of 
thirty-four different coffees, tested by microscope, 
are given at length. From an examination of this 
table, it appears— 

lst. That the thirty-four coffees, with three ex- 
ceptions, were adulterated. 

2d. That chicory was present in thirty-one in- 
stances. 

3d. Roasted corn in twelve. 

4th. Beans and potatoe flour each in one case. 

5th. That in sixteen cases the adulteration con- 
sisted of chicory alone. 


6th. That in the remaining fifteen samples, the 
adulteration consisted of chicory, and either roasted 








position is the growing protestantism or anti-popery 


boundaries on the various literary and social ques- 


corn, beans, or potatoes. 
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7th. That in many instances the quantity of 
coffee was very small; and in others, not more 
than one fifth, fourth, third, half, and so on, of the 
ee iaealar il’ tis bata at 

The te of the adulteration did not 
amount to less than one third of the entire bulk of 
the quantity purchased. 

The various tests to be used may be found in the 
article. ‘These adulterations, of course, are only 
in the ground coffee; no sophistications being 
known in the whole berry, except in one instance, 
an addition of small stones of the size and color of 
coffee. 

Similar statistics might undoubtedly be gathered 
in this city, where the business of coffee roasting 
and grinding has greatly increased within a few 
years. The only security is to buy the berry 
whole. 

It may be well to add, that there is nothing of 
a poisonous character in chicory. The only fault 
to be found with it is that it is useless, being with- 
out much taste, and wanting the characteristics of 
coffee. The purchaser is less injured than in his 
milk that he puts into it, for there he often has 
poison. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Rusxin’s work on Architecture, “ The Stones 
of Venice,” is to appear immediately from the 
press of John Wiley. ‘The author, in his preface, 
thus satisfactorily accounts for a certain delay in its 
publication :—* When I planned the work, I had 
materials by me, collected at different times of so- 
journ in Venice during the last seventeen years, 
which, it seemed to me, might be arranged with 
little difficulty, and which I believed to be of 
value as illustrating the history of Southern 
Gothic. Requiring, however, some clearer assur- 
ance respecting certain points of chronology, I 
went to Venice in the autumn of 1849, not doubt- 
ing but that the dates of the principal edifices of 
the ancient city were either ascertained, or ascer- 
tainable without extraordinary research. To my 
consternation, I found that the Venetian antiqua- 
ries were not agreed within a century as to the 
date of the building of the facades of the Ducal 
Palace, and that nothing was known of any other 
civil edifice of the early city, except that at some 
time or other it had been fitted up for somebody’s 
reception, and been thereupon fresh painted. 
Every date in question was determinable only by 
internal evidence ; and it became necessary for me 
to examine not only every one of the older pa- 
laces, stone by stone, but every fragment through- 
out the city which'afforded any clue to the formation 
of its styles. This I did as well as I could, and 
I believe there will be found, in the following 
pages, the only existing account of the details of 
early Venetian architecture on which dependence 
can be placed, as far as it goes.” 

The title of the first portion of the work, which 
is complete in itself, is ““ The Foundations ;” that 
is, the establishment of certain canons of judgment, 
the consideration of which, with some account of 
the connexion of Venetian architecture with that 
of the rest of Europe, occupies the present volume. 





The style and object of the work are thus de- 
seribed by the author :—* Both in the plates and | 


the text I have aimed chiefly at clear intelligibi- | THe retirement of Mr. Macready from the | 
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Every man has, at some time of his life, personal 
interest in architecture. He has influence on the 
design of some public building ; or he has to buy, 
or build, or alter his own house. It signifies less 
whether the knowledge of other arts be general or 
not; men may live without buying pictures or 
statues: but, in architecture, all must in some way 
commit themselves ; they must do mischief, and 
waste their money, if they do not know how to 
turn it to account. Churches, and shops, and 
warehouses, and cottages, and small row, and 
place, and terrace houses, must be built, and lived 
in, however joyless or inconvenient. And it is 
assuredly intended that all of us should have 
knowledge, and act upon our knowledge, in mat- 
ters with which we are daily concerned, and not 
be left to the caprice of architects, or mercy of 
contractors. There is not, indeed, anything in the 
following essay bearing on the special forms and 
needs of modern buildings; but the principles it 
inculeates are universal ; and they are illustrated 
from the remains of a city which should surely be 
interesting to the men of London, as affording the 
richest existing examples of architecture raised by 
a mercantile community, for civil uses, and do- 
mestic magnificence.” 

B. Perley Poore, Esq., says the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, has received by the Franklin a eom- 
mission from the French Government to perform 
a similar service in this country for that Govern- 
ment, to that which he did for our State Govern- 
ment in France. He is made an agent of France 
to collect and copy from the archives of the 
United States and our State Governments, and 
those of Canada, any papers relating to French 
history, which have not heretofore been made 
public. 

The interest of Major Noah in the Sunday 
Times inures, we understand, to the benefit of 
Mrs. Noah: the paper is continued on the same 
plan, and with the same practical direction which 
guided it in the time of its late editor. The 
writers who were associated with Major Noah for 
a long period, Messrs. Barber and Meighan, with 
other efficient contributors, sustain the Times with 
practised skill and readiness. We perceive, as an 
evidence of the prosperity of this popular journal, 
that Messrs. Deans & Howard have begun the 
new volume with new type, an increase of size, 
and consequently of reading matter. 


An edition of “ Pen Owen” is advertised in the 
papers as a production of Galt, the author of “ Lau- 
rie Todd,’ &c. It was written by Mr. James 
Hook, the Dean of Worcester, and brother of 
Theodore Hook. He was also the author of 
“Percy Mallory,” In Pen Owen, says his biogra- 
pher, the late Mr. Barham, will be found “ that 
sort of knowledge only to be obtained by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the world in its best 
circles. The character of Tom Sparkle is an ad- 
mirable sketch of his friend, the amiable and witty 
Tom Sheridan, son of Richard Brinsley.” 





THE DRAMA. 


MR. MACREADY’S FAREWELL TO THE STAGE. 








with shabby pretences, false assumptions, 
inefficiency, failure—where failure is most 
obvious and afflicting. You may (bya violent 
effort) divert a bore from his favorite hobby in 
conversation, or skim the pages of a’dull book, 
but for a heavy play on the stage, or a low 
style of acting, there is but one resouree—the 
front door. ' 

We have no desire, however, to oppress our 
readers with this grievous subject. It is enough 
in this connexion to say that hereafter, for the 
philanthropist, the manager, or the performer, 
the name of Macready will be a tower of 
strength in the assertion of what of good and 
honorable may be accomplished by ability, 
perseverance, honor, and indomitable labor and 
resolution, contending with a sea of difficulties 
in the calling of the “- The recent fare- 
well manguenet of Mr. Macready, his benefit 
at Dru e, and the distinguished honors 
paid to him at a public dinner, are the crown- 
ing rewards of a life of integrity, devotion to 
art, and unbroken energetic will. No actor 
has ever had a finer sense of the duties and ho- 
nors of the stage. The lesson which he leaves 
to others his own life has taught. In the 
words of his speech at the dinner,—in which 
nothing was said of himself which he could 
well avoid saying,—the expression that “the 
rising actor, to keep the loftiest look, to hold 
the most elevated view of the duties of his 
calling, must bring resolute energy and unfal- 
tering labor to the work, must be content ‘to 
spurn delights and live laborious days,’ must 
remember that whatever is excellent in art 
must spring from labor and endurance— 

‘ Deep the oak 


Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure, 
That hopes to lift its branches to the sky’ ”— 


this was felt to be said by a man who had a 
right to say it. It is a lesson which has a 
wider range than the mimic boards of the 
theatre: it is worthy to impress itself upon 
our literature, our politics, our pulpits, our 
press, our statesmanship. 

Without attempting to analyse Mr. Macrea- 
dy’s reproductions of character on the stage, it 
was always to be observed of him that in what 
he attempted he brought his whole collected 
foree to r, to the minutest detail. As an 
elocutionist, notwithstanding a rough manner- 
ism, he was one of the most perfect we ever 
listened to. He seemed to know the utmost 
force not merely of a sentence or a word, but 
of each particular letter. His reading of Milton 
on one occasion, and the elevation and mean- 
ing he infused through, the vitality he injected 
into, a commonplace essay of the “Adventurer,” 
took old students of these things by surprise. 
His readings (may his friends long have an op- 
portunity to listen to them !) are finer than any- 
thing of others he has left behind him on the 
stage. 

Mr. Macready’s visits to this country 





were 


lity; that any one, however little versed in the is one of those events which marks an era in always looked forward to by the friends of the 


subject, might be able to take up the book, and | 
understand what it meant forthwith. I have utter- | 
ly failed of my purpose, if I have not made all the | 
essential parts of the essay intelligible to the least | 
learned, and easy to the most ltory readers, | 
who are likely to take interest in the matter at all. 
There are few passages which even require so 
much as an acquaintance with the elements of 
Euclid, and these may be missed, without harm to | 
the sense of the rest, by every reader to whom | 
they may appear mysterious ; and the architectural | 
terms necessarily employed (which are very few) 
are explained as they occur, or in a note ; so that, 
though I may often be found trite or tedious, I 
trust I shall not be obscure. I am especially 
anxious to rid this essay of ambiguity, because I 
want to gain the ear of all kinds of persons. | 





the profession—a profession, the character of 
which has never been held by society in pro- 
rtion to its influence; or its duties weighed 

y its responsibilities. After a great deal of 
uestioning and discussion, we fear the posi- 
tion of the Be my is not yet much amended. 
There is a double duty to be performed on the 
side of the public as well as of the aetors. 
Whether the intellectual and moral cultivation 
of the audience, or the chance amusement of 
the evening, is to be the result ; upon this is to 
depend the estimation of the stage. It is un- 
deniable that the materials for this decision 
present in most cases a most disco as- 
pect. It is a melancholy topic to handle, 
painfal to look into, abounding en all sides 


better interests of the He was not 
able, indeed, to carry out those views of ma- 
nagement which at once became memorable at 
Covent ‘the docigtine _ = was within his 
power in ipline of the stage he effected, 
‘and he set the worthiest be himself. 


His ¢ ment in New York was 
indeed int by a most melancholy and 
pitiable disaster so mournful as to 


swallow up in a public affliction all professional 

and A grea considerations ; yet at this time 

of Mr. Maecready’s furewell to public life, it 

would be saying too little not to write that he 

oe St — yt shores ee una- 
respect for the honor, dignity, 

priety of the Man. i said 
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PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To Reapers anp Comnesronperrs—A. ne note has been 
— to Phxxi, at his Post-office address. 


D. Aprrteron & Co. are preparing for publica- 
tion—Rose Douglass ; or, the Autobiography of a 
Clergyman’s Daughter, 1 vol. 12mo. (just ready). 
The Mother-in-Law, a Novel, by Mrs. South- 
worth, author of “ The Deserted Wife,” ete., 8vo. 
The Millwright’s and Engineer's Pocket Com- 
panion, by William Templeton, from the seventh 
English edition, with American Additions, ]16mo. 
General Theory of Bridge Construction, contain- 
ing demonstrations of the Principles of the Art, 
and their Application to Practice, with illustra- 
tions, by Herman Haupt, Civil Engineer, Sup’t of 
Pa. Railroad, 8vo. (just ready). Metallurgy; or, 
Chemistry of Metals, by Frederick Overman, with 
numerous illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. The Commer- 
cial Hand-Book of Chemical Analysis ; or, Prac- 
tieal Instructions for the Determination of the in- 
trinsic value of Substances used in Trades, in 
Manufactures, and the Arts, by A. Normandy. 
The Book of Nature ; an Elementary Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Physics, Astronomy, Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology, by Prof. Schoedler; translated 
from the German, by Henry Medlock. Chemical 
Manipulation, by Michael Faraday, 8vo. Christ- 
mas with the Poets, a beautifully embellished vo- 
lume, 8vo. A New French Dictionary, based on 
Spier’s, and others, ] vol. large 8vo., uniform with 
Adler's German Dictionary. A New Spanish 
Dictionary, by Profs. Sevane and Velasquez, 1 vol. 
large 8vo. Ollendorfi’s Method of Learning Eng- 
lish, applied tu the Spanish, 1 vol. 12mo. Book 
of Oratory, by Prof. Marshall, of the Free Acade- 
my. | New Practical Arithmetic, by Professor 
Perkins. 

Messrs. Francis & Co. announce for immediate 
publication, in seven volumes, 8vo., the Works oF 
ALexanper Hamitron, comprising his Correspond- 
ence, and his Political and Official Writings, Civil 
and Military. This edition is issued from the ori- 
ginal MSS. purcha: 4 by Congress, under the 
direction of the Joia: Library Committee. Five 
hundred copies only are printed for sale. Sub- 
scriptions are received by Messrs. Francis, at the 
low price of $2 25 per volume. 

Kernot announces Caius Gracchus, a tragedy, 
by Louisa S. McCord, in five acts; also, a small 
work on Angelology ;—being remarks and reflec- 
tions touching the agency and ministration of Holy 
Angels, with reference to their history, rank, titles, 
Lee characteristics, residence, society, em- 

loyments, and pursuits, by George Clayton, em- 

with original illustrations. 

Messers. Buancuarp & Lza announce as pre- 
paring, and nearly ready, the following works :— 
Carpenter’s General and Comparative Physiology, 
one large and beautiful octavo volume, with seve- 
ral hundred illustrations (nearly ready). Life of 
William Penn, from new sources ; with a refuta- 
tion of Mr. Macaulay’s accusations, by H. Dixon, 
one volume royal 12mo. (just ready). Skey’s 
Operative Surgery, one 8vo. volume, with nume- 
rous illustrations (just ready). Cooper on Frac- 
tures and Dislocations, second American edition, 1 
vol. 8vo., numerous illustrations (just ready). 
Wilson’s Dissector, or Practical and Surgical Ana- 
tomy, by P. B. Goddard, second American edi- 
tion, revised and improved, with many illustrations, 
one volume royal 12mo. (just ready). Diagnosis, 
Pathology, and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, by 8. D. Gross, M.D.,in one very 
handsome o¢tavo volume, with numerous illustra- 
tions (at press). Barlow’s Practice of Medicine 

. Golding Bird’s Therapeutics (pre- 

paring). Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy, Part IV., 
the work ; ~_o 4to., with beautiful 
aa ¢ a (in press Pereira’s Materia Me- 
Therapeutics, Thin American, from the 
mene and improved London edition, further re- 
\Vised by the author ; edited, with notes, by Joseph 
‘Carson, M.D, in two rag Sone oe Jarge octavo volumes, 

with very sumerous 











(in press). 


Graham's Elements of Chemistry, from howneet 
and enlarged London edition ; second American 
edition, with notes by Robert. Bridges, M.D. (in 
press). Malgaigne’s Operative Surgery, translated 
by Brittan, with Illustrations (publishing in the 
Medical News and Library). Longet’s Physiolo- 
gy, translated by F. G. Smith, M.D. (preparing). 
Urinary Deposits, by Golding Bird, M.D., second 
American from the third and improved London 
edition (preparing), together with various other 
works. Kaltschmidt’s School Latin Dictionary, 
Part II., English-Latin, 1 vol. royal 18mo., about 
400 pages (nearly ready). Schmitz’s Introduction 
to the Latin Grammar. P. Ovidii Nasonis Carmi- 
na Selecta. Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina. First 
Latin Reading and Exercise Book. Second Latin 
Reading and Exercise Book. A School Classical 
Dictionary. 

Linpsay & Braxtiston, Philadelphia, have in 
preparation and will shortly issue the following 
new editions and new books :—Meigs’s Velpeau’s 
Midwifery, the 4th American, from the last French 
edition. Walker on Intermarriage, with illustra- 
tions. Acton on Urinary Disease, including 
Syphilis. Proteus on the Laws of Nature, by 
Charles Bland Radcliffe. The Physician’s Diary, 
Almanac, and Visiting List for 1852. Lives, 
Anecdotes, and Remarkable Deaths of the most 
celebrated Misers of All Ages. The Old Inde- 
pendence Bell; or, Stories of the Revolution, | 
with illustrations; by Henry C. Watson, author | 


of the Camp-Fires, and other popular works. | | Voleamo ¢ 


Also, by the same author, The Boston Tea Party ; | 
or, the Yankees of 1773; also the Poetical 
Works of James Montgomery, collected by Him- 
self, with a portrait and vignette. 


Messrs. Crosspy & Nicuots announce—Miscel- | 


lanies, by James Martineau, edited by the Rev. | = 


Thomas Starr King ; and Thoughts on Self-Cul- 
ture, addressed to Women, by Maria G. Grey, and 
her sister, Emily Shirreff. 

Messrs. Stringer & Townsenp have just ready 
a new edition of the Lorgnette, in which Mr. 
Mitchell (Ik Marvel) announces his authorship of | 
the volumes, 

B. B. Musser & Co. will shortly publish, The 
Rangers; or, the Tory’s Daughter—a Tale of 
Vermont History, by the author of “ The Green 
Mountain Boys ;’ the Theory of Human Progres- 
sion and Natural Probability of a Reign of Justice, 
8vo.; the Traditional History of the Ojibway Na- 
tion, by G. Copway ; the Jenny Lind Glee Book. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 22D OF MARCH TO THE 
5TH APRIL. 

Banker's Common-Place Book. 12mo. jp. 137 (Boston, 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

— ths. C. C.)—Girlhood of oe (a P Pore Heroines. 

4. Desdemona. 16mo. p ae Putnam). 

Cabegnet (Le A. )—The Celestial Telograph : or, Secrets 
3 me od op 530 to Come Revealed through Magnetism. 

eo 8. Redfield). 

Outies hirs. A. ee ara adapted to Western 
Housewifery—a of Domestic Cookery, &c. One 
vol. 12mo. (New Kieuny, J. R. Nunemacher ; Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott). 

Dixon (Rey. E. 8.)—A Treatise on the History and Ma- 
ada ement of Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. With | 
Additions by J. J. Kerr, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 

t me = See Sea Co.) 
Roman Repubiie of 1849. Post 8vo. 


). 
Bev 17% J. \—The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse ; | 


being an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 8vo. pp. 
176 (Fowlers & Wells). 
Dixon (W. H.)—William Penn: an Historical Biography, 
from new sources. With an Extra Chapter on the 
“Macaulay Charges.” 12mo. pp. 353 (Philadelphia, 
. a iss Esq. Oblong 12 lilustrated. 
" . mo.—Tilus 
ie Gonna ay the Rebellion 


= Sa ween Hope ; re Philip, King of the 
Hague (W.)— 0 (WA Conversational Denlaednne. combining 
tles. ay: 
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Jackson (Hh Tallulah and other cet 1 
(HR Ta M. Cooper). -ssthe 
Apolo ade (Julia).—Nathalie: a Tale. 12mo. pp. 518 (p, 


Ladies’ onhesinge Etiquette and Hand- -Book of the Toi- 
Ui oli Stee ary 
yra lea con a ymns of the R 
Broviaty ‘ead Smo. pp. 576 (E. Dunigan & 


aay nar Franconia Story. 18mo. pp. 204 (Harper & 


eege | (G.)—An Elementary Treatise on Statics—trans. 
by - Baker. 12mo. pp. 216 (Philadelphia, EC. & J. 


Mane ae) Joel).—An Exposition of the Revelatio 
| sg the Fourth Chapter. 12mo. pp. 302 (Fe 

rene 

Narrative of Certain Occurrences at the late jSpecial Con- 
vention of the Diocese of New York. 8vo. pp. 13 (J. 
R. Winter, Printer). 

Report of the Sanitary Commission of Massachusetts. 8yo. 
pp. 544 (Boston, Dutton & Wentworth). 

Spring (G.)—First Things: a Series of Lectures on the 
Great Facts and Moral Lessons first revealed to Man- 
kind. 2 vols. 8vo. 792 (M. W. Dodd). 

Simms (W. G.)—The City of the Silent; a Poem deliver- 

at the Consecration of Magnolia Cemetery, Nov. 19, 
1850. 8vo. pp. 56 (Charleston). 

Stilling (J. H.)—Theory of Pneumatology ; in answer to 
the question, What onght to be believed or disbelieved 
concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions, ac- 
cording to Nature, Reason, and Scripture—translated by 
J. Jackson. Edited by Rev. Geo. Bush. 16mo. pp. 236 
(2. 8. Redfield). 

Tom Racquet and his Three gine Aunts—illustrated. 
8vo. pp. 216 (H. Long & Bro. 

12mo. pp. 175 (Boston, 


Tuckerman (H. T. Poems 
Ticknor, Reed & ds.) 
Theory oe wll embracing the Contrast of Light and 
Color and Harmony. By an Artist. Ilus- 
by Bioekiey. 12mo. pp. 144 (Phil.: J.W. Moore.) 
e) Diggings: a Tale of California Law. 12mo. 
p. 131 oO 8. Redfield). 
EER Rev. Dr.)—A Pastoral Letter for the Lent of 
to the Diocese of Halifax. 8vo. pp. 62 
(E. Daniges & Bro.) 
Warreniana; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by the 
Editor of a Quarterly Review, l6mo. pp 192 (Boston, 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 


BOHN’S 
NEW HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, 


Rev with additions, by an 
oh oe editor, ° 


With over two hundred fine woodcut illustrations, 


Contaming the following Games :— 


Whist, by Matthews, Hoyle, Deschapelles, and H. G. 
Bohn ; Picquet, Quadrille, Loto, Lansquenet, All Fours, 
Speculation, Loo, Lottery, Commeree, Brag, Euchre, Po- 
ker, Biuff. Eo, Twenty-Deck Poker, Draw Poker, Division 
Loo, Faro, Rouge et Noir, Roulette, Hazard, Backgam- 
— ene come of the English Game, Potish Game, and 
Sete: aeatn, Bagatelle Games, La Bagatelle, 
Base , Trou Madame, Russian Bagatelle, 
American ‘youke’s -m welve different Games, &c. 





_—_—e 





This is unqnestionably the most complete work of the 
kind ever issued from any press, and is destined to be the 
standard of authority in all games of chance and skill. 
The treatises on Whist are by the most accomplished 
players, and to the lovers of this elegant game cannot but 
prove of great service. 


HENRY F ANNERS, Pvstisuer, 
a5 3t 48 North Fourth st., Phitadelphia. 


RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, with Illustrations of the 
Chemistry of Daily Life. By D. B. REID, M.D., &c. 
12mo. cloth, numerous woodcuts, 75 cents. 

“ The object of this work is to facilitate the introduction 
of a course of Chemistry, as an elementary branch of edw 
cation, in all schools ed Academies, &c.”"—Preface. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM :—ITS ORDER, AND 

Ph | Structure. By Prof. nd P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


8vo., plates and woodcuts, $1 75. 

“ This is the best work by far in which the science is 
; | popatarty treated.”"—Commercial Advertiser. 

“The author's a te a te 6 him to pre- 
sent the vastness, order, and of the planetary 
system, in a striking light. . « The engraved ilius- 
ban coe are excellent, and the’ typography neat.”—-Even- 

ng Post. 

“It is written with the force and variety of illustration, 
and the lucid arra t which adapt it to the use of the 
beginner in the .”’—Albion. 

THE PLANT; A BIOGRAPHY. Tn a series of Lectures 

on Botany. M. J. SCHLEIDEN, M.D. Transinted 
by A. HENFREY, F.L.8., &c. With ‘peautifully colored 
tes and woodcuts. 8vo., $4. 





THE PASSIONS OF THE HUMAN SOUL. By CHAS. 
FOURIER. Translated by the Rev. J. R. MORELL. 
2 vols, 8vo., $6. 
H. BAILLIERE, 
169 Fulton street, New York, 
—— the Ist of May to 290 BROADWAY, nearly 
m29 opposite the Irving House. 
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G. P. PUTNAMS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





TO BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
New Romance by the author of “The Scarlet Letter.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,”’ ‘“‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,” “ Twice Told Tales,” &c. 
16mo.— Will be published early in April. 


W. D. TICKNOR & Co., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 


—— 


Works by the 


same author : 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


One volume, 12mo. 


MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 


One volume, 12mo. 


New edition. 


Hawthorne is a man of quaint fancy, of remarkable powers of description, and holds a qniet but humorous pen, 
sometimes tinctured with sly sarcasm. The volume above mentioned 1s a collection of Tales, which are among the 


most interesting of his productions. 


The one entitled “The Birthmark,” and others similar, are of thrilling in- 


terest, while “ Mrs. Bullfrog,’’ and another class, have a comic richness which dispels all the sombre effects of pre 


vious reading.— Newark Adv. 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


The publications of the principal Publishers of Boston and Philadeiphia,—Ticknor & Co., Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., Lindsay & Biakiston, B. B. Mussey, Lippincott, Grambo & Co., A. Hart, Lea & 
Blanchurd, &c.—are supplied to the Trade as soon as they are issued, and on the best terms. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED 


I. 
GILBART’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 
1 vol 8vo., cloth. (Mow Ready.) 

“The work, in its present revised form, is far more com- 
prehensive than any of the previous editions, and embraces 
a great variety of topies of great interest to Bankers.”’— 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

“ Mr. Gilbart’s works on Banking have attained a just 
celebrity. Plain and practical, they are suitable to the 
wants of the Banking and Mercantile community.”’—Lon 
don Economist. 

il. 


SECOND LOVE. By Martha Martell. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Ill. 


DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
and 50, 


Nos. 48, 49, 


Iv. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth We- 
therell. 4th edition. 2 vols. 2mo.cloth. (Now ready.) 


“ This is a very interesting romance, aboanding in kind 
thoughts, good deeds, and correct principles.”"—Savannah 
Republican 


“Ittakes hold upon our sympathies. The story is of 
decidedly religious character, and could not be read with- 
out profit, at the same time that it would interest.”— 
Home 

“tread it with great interest, and wrote a commenda- 
tory notice of it in the Christian Review for Jan. | also 
commended it to the attention of several families of my 
friends, and it has been very widely read and admired by 

of taste and religious sentiment throughout this 
community, as [ have no donbt it has also been in other 
cities. The author has , I think, more than 
any other writer in our language in making religious sen- 
timent appear attractive in a story that possesses the in- 
terest of romance.""—Eztract of Letter from Prof. Gam- 
mell, of Providence. 


IMMEDIATELY: 


Va 
RURAL HOURS. By Miss Fenimore Cooper. 5th 
edition. Wirn an Orntoinat Inpex. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth: 
(Now ready.) 
“ft is a complete revelation of life in the country, as 
seen and experienced by a most competent and contented 
observer; who, without any parade of science or display 
of pedantry, suffers nothing to escape her notice, but jots 
it down just as it appears to her, and just in the manner 


~ reader most cares to receive it.”"— Worcester Palla- 
ium. 


VL 
COOPER'S TWO ADMIRALS. Author's revised 
edition. 


Vil. 
a COOPER'S WATER WITCH. Author's revised edi- 
on. 

Vil. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S ALHAMBRA. Author's 
revised edition. (Completing the series of the collective 
edition of his works ) 

IX. 

MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HERO- 
ines. No. V.—Meg and Alice: The Merry Maids of 
Windsor; with a View of Windsor, engraved on steel, 


x 


PROF. MOSES STUART'S COMMENTARY ON 
Ecclesiastes. 1] vol. 12mo. cloth. 


XI. 

THE U.S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION IN 1838-42. 
Under the Command of Cuarues Witkes, U.S.N. A 
New Edition, with all the Engravings, Maps, &e. 5 vols. 
imp. 8vo. cloth. Also, by the same author, A VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

*,* A few copies of Com. Wilkes’s TREATISE ON 
METEOROLOGY, printed by the authority of the Govern- 
ment, and i'lustrated with colored maps, price $5 each, 


may be obtained of 
G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 








Littell’s Living Age.—No. 360, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS, 


. Daniel De Foe, Chambers’s Papers for the People 
My Novel; Varieties in English Lite, Book 


Blackwood s l. 

3. The Bards of the Bible, Daily News. 

4. Nile Notes of an Howadji, V. Y. Tribune. 

5. Austria Resurgens; Foreign C 
dom ; Switzerland; Sardinia; Berlin sellers ; 
= Reserves, Morning Chronicle and Daily 

‘ews. 

Porrry: Philip, my King; A River at Nightfall; 
Martha Hopkine = Graves by the Seaside ; Verses hy 
Martin F. Tupper, A Word on Arrival, Our Voyage, 
The Old and the New ;—The Wind at Night. 

Suortr Artictes: Marriage in Germany; Fifth 

Gospel. 


[ey A New Volume has just commenced. 


Iv, 


inst Free- 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, pes sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. a5 it 





SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 
CORNER OF THIRTEENTH ST. AND BROADWAY. 
Admission 25 cents. 


Open every day from 8 o'clock in the morning till 
10 in the evening. 





These works of Art consist of 
A COLLECTION OF TWENTY-SIX VIEWS OF 


EUROPE, ASIA MINOR, 
SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, NUBIA, 
EGYPT, AND ARABIA, 


And are taken from Nature, and Painted in Vil 
a5 It BY PROFESSOR SATTLER. 


es a i —— 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


MRS. COLLINS'S 
TABLE RECETPTS, 


ADAPTED TO 
WESTERN HOUSEWIFERY. 


A SYSTEM 
OF DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
By Mrs. A. M. COLLINS. 





“This work is designed to supply a want which is not 
| fully met by other volumes of a similar character, that 

frequently are burdened by superfluous matter, that tends 
only to enlarge their size and enhance their price without 
a corresponding benefit. 


* Economy, both in the quality and quantity of ingredi- 
ents used, has been a ruling design in the preparation of 
this work, and while every variety has been offercd, from 
the plain meal of a family in humble circumstances to the 
| most sumptuous fare of a Table d’ Hote,—from the ordi- 
| nary diet of the cottager to the most delicate repast of the 
| epicure—nothing is requisite, in using this system of Do- 

mestic Cookery, which is beyond the limit of prudent ex- 
| penditure.”—AuTaor’s Prerace. 





' 

In one vol. 1zmo., embossed Muslin, 50 cents, 
Srereotyre Epirion, 

| 


Published by 
Jno. R. NUNEMACHER, 
No. 2 Main St., New Albany, Ind. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
a5 2t PHILADELPHIA. 
UNION BIBLE DIUTIONARY. 
650 Pages, I8mo., Close Double Columns, | 
With 145 Engravings. 


45 cents; same in sheep, 55 cents. 





From the New York Observer. 


As the greatest pains have been taken by able men to 
render the present work as full and clear as possible in 
| its definitions, descriptions, and illustrative plates, it is 
| uuquestionably preferable to any other manual adapted 
| touid the young in studying the sacred volume. 


From the New York Independent. 


It is nearly a complete summary of all the most valua- 
bie learning on the sabjects embraced in it. 





From the New York Evangelist. 


| Itis by farthe completest and most perspicuous Bible 
Dictionary of its size to be found It condenses a great 
amount of learning, and has a fulness of information for 
| which one would not look in so unpretending a volume, 
| and which is all that most Bible readers would desire on 
| the subject. 
From the Christian Mirror. 
| There is probably no book, except the Bible itself, in 
which so great a quantity of matter can be purchased for 
| 80 small a sum; and happily, itis matter of an important 
character, all of which heips to elucidate the Bible. It 
| explains the meaning of words, and the names of persons, 
j animals, and objects which are not defined in ordinary 
dictionaries. The images of things are also given in pic- 
| tures, wherever this method is pecessary to a just percep- 
| tion of them, or can be made to convey a more ready and 
| accurate idea than a mere verbal description. It is a sort 
of Sine-qua non for a Sunday-school teacher, and should 
| be in the hands of the more forward pupils. 


J. C. MEEKS, Acenr, 
147 Nassau street and 38 Park Row, 
New York. 


| AN EXPOSITION 
REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, 


From the Fourth Chapter, 


a5 2 





| BY REV. JOEL MANN, 
| One vol. 12mo. 
Published by 
E. FRENCH, 
ad 3t 135 Nassau Street. 
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WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RANGERS; 
THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 





OR, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. ‘Thompson's works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
which és than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
of a known existence.’’— Humboldt's Cosmos. 





One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 


From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 
AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY NATION, 
By G. COPWAY, or Kan-Ge-Ga-Gan-Bown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK: 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 


Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catches, Rounds, 
Quartetts, Ae. 


SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
By DAVID PAINE. -_ 


TWENTIETH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BOOKBINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &c., 
TO COMMENCE ON 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15th, 1851. 








ae = a 





The undersigned respectfully solicit consignments of Bouks, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery, 
&c., to be sold according to 


FORMER RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Catalogue will be put to press on the 10th day of March, and invoices should be received a few days previous 
to that time. 


Contributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding their goods early, so that they may be arranged pre- 
vious to the Sale. 
3° Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 


Trade Sale Rooms, South East corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, Up Stairs. 


tH” Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 
Cincinnati, Fob. 1, 1851. £22 8 





[April 5. 
Books Recently Published 


WILLIAM MINIFIE & Co., 
BALTIMORE. 











A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Reduced to the Standards of the United States of 
Awerica, 


By J. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
Super royal 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; half turkey, $1 75. 


(From the Washington Union.] 

“This work, the result of extraordinary research and 
labor, is very appropriately dedicated to Professor Bache, 
= Superintendent of Weights and Measures of the United 

tes 

“To men of business it must be of great practical value, 
whilst the scholar may find in its pages much to aid him 
in his historical and etymological investigations. Each 
weight or measure, with its locality, character, and value, 
is arranged in paraile! columns, with its decimal relations 
to our own standard, and the slightest glance will there- 
fore show its value within a fraction. To give an idea of 
the vast labor required in the formation of these tables, it 
is only requisite to mention that about six thousand weights 
and measures are therein considered. The work concludes 
with the system of weights and measures in the principal 
countries of the world.” 


GEOLOGY 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 


Showing the Topography and Geological Formations of 
the country from the Pacific, through the Gold Regions, to 
the Sierra Nevada. 


By PHILIP T. TYSON, Ese. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


A work containing more reliable information on this in- 
teresting country than any hitherto published. 








TEXT-BOOK 
Fr 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
SELF- INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. full a. style, or half Turkey 


By WM. MINIFIE, 


Architect and Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. 


Second Edition, much improved. 


(From the Richmond Daily Whig.} 

“We regard it asa book evincing great thoroughness 
in the subject on which it treats ; pe! which must suppl 
a deficience which has long been felt, and one wh H 
must prove an invalunble assistant, either to the theoreti- 
cal teacher or the practical artisan. It is a bonk also for 
self-instruction. The drawings are very numerous, and 
the plates admirably executed.” 


[ From the New York Scientific American.]} 
“It is the best work on drawing we have ever seen 
no young mechanic should be without it.” 
[ From the American Railroad Journal} 


“ It has received universal commendation from the press, 
ees believe it fully merits all that has been said in its 
pr 7? 





MINIFIE’S 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Illustrated with 48 Steel Plates, full sheep 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York and other 
States. £15 8t 
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MESSRs. JAMES MUNROE, 
BOSTON, 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Se - 


I. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
EDITED BY REV. H. N. HUDSON, 
WITH LIFE AND INTRODUCTION TO EACH PI.AY, 
And numerous Notes. 


Complete in eleven volumes, including the Poems, !6mo. 
To match the edition of Singer and Symmon's Edition, 
which has been long out of print. Volume one will be 
ready in a few weeks, and the succeeding volumes will 
appear as rapidly as possible. 


Il. 
THE ISLAND OF LIFE: 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY A CLERGYMAN, 
16mo. With four Steel Engravings. Pp. 96. 
(Just ready.) 


ul. 
HORZ VACIVE: 


A THOUGHT-BOOK OF THE WISE SPIRITS OF 
ALL AGES AND ALL COUNTRIES, 


Fit for All Men and All Hours. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited, 
BY JAMES ELMES. 
Author of Memoirs of Sir Christopher Wren, &c., &c. 


Edited by a Clergyman of Boston. 
1 vol. small 16mo. 


Iv. 

DOMESTIC PETS: 
THEIR HABITS AND MANAGEMENT. 
With Ulustrative Anecdotes. 

BY MRS, LOUDON, 

1 vol. 18mo. four beautiful Steel Pilates. 

Vv 


HERBERT’S WORKS; 
INCLUDING THE SYNAGOGUE AND LIFE. 
BY IZAAK WALTON, 
16mo. 


vi. 
ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND 
INFLUENCE OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE REVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


BY M. GUIZOT. 
Translated from the French, by Geo. 8. Hittarp, Esq. 
Second editiun, 16mo. with Portrait from Houdon’s Bust. 


vil. 
THE THREE PHILIPPICS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 
With Notes by Professor Smeap, of William and Mary's 
College, Virginia. 


From the beautiful Porson type, with Steel Portrait, 12mo. 


vill. 
PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. 
With four hundred Cuts. By 8. G. Gooprica, author of 
Peter Pariey’s Tales, &c., &c. 


New edition, 12mo. 


Ix. 
ELFIN LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY . ...§ BALL. 


x. 
THE ACADEMICAL SPEAKER. 


BY RUSSELL. 
12mo, 


xi. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS AND FIRESIDE 


RECREATIONS ; 
Containing a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Rebuses, Conundrums, Parlor Games, and 
Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq. 


xl. 
LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS, 


BY A LADY. 
Fourth edition, i6mo. &c. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
Publishers and 


m@2teow No. 134 Washington, opposite st. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


STOCKHARDT’S 
PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 


Third American, from the Fifth German Edition. 
With numerous Additions. 
CAMBRIDGE : 

JOHN BARTLETT, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Extract of a Letter of 8. L. Dana, M.D., LL.D. 


“ The name of the author of the above work, so well 
known among practical men as one of the editors of the 
Polytechnisches Centralblatt, would alone authorize the 
conclusion that this book is preeminently clear, concise, 
practical in all its allusions to art, simple in its arrange- 
ments, and illustrated by experiments requiring no array 
of costly apparatus. It is a work worthy of its author. 
It is a work not written for those only who know the po- 
sition of Dr. Stéckhardt, and who therefore would be 
prepared to welcome it, in its excellent English dress, be- 
cause it approaches with the prestige of a good name. It 
is a work which wiil bear the character we have given 
to it, even when subjected to the severest serutity of criti- 
cal strangers.” 


From A. A. Haves, M.D., Assayer to the State of Massa- 
chusetts 

* After reading this work in the translation by Dr. 
Peirce, | have formed the opinion that, as an easy intro- 
daction of the student to the principles of chemisiry, it is 
unrivalled by any book in our language. The author has 
adapted his illustrations with great sagacity to the wants 
which students feel in first entering upon the subject of 
this science, and there is a directness and accuracy in bis 
mode of teaching which leads one forward with great ra- 
pidity. Rarely is it possible to find an elementary work, 
which, without being voluminous, discasses so many sub- 
jects clearly. The thanks of instructors and pupils are 
truly deserved by Dr. Peirce, for placing this book within 
their reach ” 


From Joun A. Porter, Professer of Chemistry applied to 
Art, in Brown University. 

“ Stéckhardt’s ‘ Principles of Chemistry’ oceupies the 
first rank among introductions to the science of which it 
treats. In Germany, where works of the kind abound, it 
is held in the highest estimation. I hope, for the interest 
of the science, that it may be generally introduced in this 
country. { concur entirely in the views of the work ex- 
pressed by Prof. Horsford in the Introduction, and shall 
recommend it to those pursuing the study of chemistry 
under my direction.” m22 3t 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL SERIES, 





NEARLY READY, 
1. 
THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 
WRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES, 


[ilustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, 12mo. 


2. 
THE TURNER’S COMPANION: 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic and Eccen- 
tric Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
Instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them, 


3. 
THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


BY PATRICK NEILL, LL.D., 
Thoroughly revieed and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 
In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
editor will be found particularly full. 





AS SPEEDILY AS POSSIBLE, WILL BE 
PUBLISHED, 


4 
THE BREWER’S COMPANION. 
2. 
THE TANNER AND CURRIER’S COM- 
PANION. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 


(Successor to E. L. Carey), 


m2? tf PuBLisHeRr, PHiLaDELPuta. 





VALUABLE AND POPULAR TEXT 
BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 
ALBANY. 


— 


ROBINSON’S TREATISE ON ASTRONO- 
my, Descriptive, Theoretical, and Physical : for schools, 
academies, and private students. By H. N. Robinson, 
A.M., formerly Professor of Mathematics, U.S.N., and 
Author of Robioson’s Algebra, Philosophy, &e., &e 1 
vol. 8vo. 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ASTRONO- 
my (containing Practical Astronomy). Deseriptive, Phy- 


sical, and Practical; designed for cull d 
students. 8vo. ; olleges and private 


ROBINSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


designed as first lessons in that science. 


ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 


8vo. 


ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY, PLANE AND 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Conic Sections. 8vo. 


ROBINSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


remo. 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL- 


ture, or the Connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming (Prize Essay of the New York State 
Agricultural Society). By John P. Norton, M.A., Prof. 
Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. i2mo. cloth 
extra. 


THE HARMONIA, a New Collection of Easy 
Songs, composed and arranged for one. two, three, and 
four voices, with a pew set of Rules and Practical Ex- 
ercises upon an original and scientific plan; for the use 
of schools, singing classes, and social circles. By Solo- 
mon Cone, Teacher of Music in the public schools, and 
Director of Music in the 3d Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, containing Illus- 
trations of the Principles of Reading and Public Speak- 
ing ; also, a selection of the best pieces from ancient and 
modern authors, accompanied by explanstory notes; the 
whole adapted to the purpose of improvement in Read- 
rr and Oratory. By Samuel Niles Sweet. 1 volame 

wmo. 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONA- 
ry, similar to that formerly published by H. & E. Phin- 
ney ; good edition. 

THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK OF READING 
and Drawing. By Jerome B. Howard, Teacher of 
Drawing in the New York State Normal! School. 


CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
mistry and Geology. By James F. W. Johnson, F.R.S., 
&c., Author of Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 
ee by John F. Norton, M.A. 1 vol. 18mo., half 

yund. 


? 





Will be issued on the 1st April: 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS; 
Solutions of many Very Difficult and Im- 
portant Equations, 

AND OF SEVERAL USEFUL PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRY, 
SURVEYING, AND ASTRONOMY. 


Together with a method of finding the Roots of Eqr- ‘ions 
by Projection, 


By H. N. ROBINSON, A.M., 


Author of a Course of Mathematics. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


Orders from the Trade and from Teachers respectfully 
solécited. 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 
General Booksellers, ALBany. 


Pharmacopeia of the United 
States. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published, 

THE PHARMACOPEIA OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA, 
By Authority of the National Medical Conven. 
tion held at Washington, 

A.D. 1850. 


m2 4t 





m2 4t 
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“ The best Essays since Addison’s Spectator.” 





Turrp Epirion Now READY OF 


THE LORGNETTE; 


OR, STUDIES OF THE TOWN BY AN OPERA-GOER. 
WITH TWELVE VERY SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 
Critics have decreed that these brilliant papers ure 
By IK MARVEL, Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
Complete in Two Volumes. Price $1 25 each. 





Wit BE READY THE FIRST WEEK IN APRIL, 
THE REVISED EDITION OF 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR, 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ., Author of “ Field Sports,” &c. 


This Edition has been entirely revised, and much valuable information added, together with the SupPLEMENTARY 
Vouome, heretofore issued in a separate form; and Twenty Additional Embellishments, making in all nearly One 
Hundred highly finished Engravings, with a carefuliy engraved Steet PLaie or TWENTY-FOUR ELEGANTLY 
Covorep Fries, waking the most attractive pictorial volume that has appeared in this country, “ equal in value and 
interest alike to the Sportsman and Naturalist," and forming a standard work on the subject of Angling. 


One Votume, Hanpsomety Bounp 1n Cuioru, Price $3. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 


222 Broapway, New York. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM 


Has now ready, 


Salander and the Dragua: 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Illustrations from Original Designs. 
1 Vol. large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


m29 








fer 











1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curistopasa Worpswortn, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


2.THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By Naruanixt Hawrnorne. 


3 GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by Carty.e, 


4. THE NOONING. 


By James Russet, Lowe tt. 


5. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son. By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


6. BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS, &c. 


A new and enlarged edition. 


7. NEW POEMS BY MOTHERWELL. 


m22 tf Being his Posthumous pieces, collected since the lust edition of his works, 


BOHN W.ORR) _ 


Engraver: Wood, 








Just Published. 
NEWMAN’S 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 





The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all ite branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreer. 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orgers in his line, however 





large, in a superior etyle, wit, the ogee dispatch, and Harrodsburg, Ky. 

on terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of CADY & BURGESS 

ia i lib J. W. ORR, 60 John street. 
aduf 75 Nassau st. New York. New York, March 10, 1851. mid tf 











i: [April 5. 
ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
BOOKSELLER, 

AND 


Purchasing Agent for the Trade, 


No. 155 Broadway (up stairs). 


He would solicit from his friends in the Trade a share 
of their patronage, and will use every diligence tw procure 
ali Books ordered and at the lowest prices. 


When Books are not to be obtained they will be so re- 


I? Supplies of the publications of most of the leading 
— - hiladelphia and Boston always on hand. 





Books in Press. 





MISCELLANIES sy JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Edited, and with an Introduction, 


BY THE REV. THOMAS STAR KING. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE, 
Addressed to Women, 


BY MARIA G. GREY, & her Sister, EMILY SHIRREFF. 
1 voi. 12mo. 


With Introduction by an American lady. 








Lately Published ; 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF JAMES 
H. PERKINS. 


BY WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
2 vols. 12mo. 





CELEBRATED FRENCH SALOONS AND 
PARISIAN LOTTERY. 
Translated from the French by MISS L. WILLARD. 


RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS, 
In Letters to a Lady. 


BY WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
16mo. 





SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, 
FOR NORMAL, HIGH, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
18mo. 


SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON: 
A Study for Young Men. 16mo. 


COUSIN HATTY’S HYMNS AND 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 


With numerous engravings. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


m29 4t BOSTON, MASS. 





Humboldt’s Kosmos—3d Volume ! 


G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
Foreign Booksellers, 


290 Broapway, corner Reape sTREET, 
Have just received the first shipment of 


HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS. 


3ter Band Iste Abtheilg. Stuttgart. 1851. 
$1 50. 





Also, the concluding (3d) Part of 


PENDENNIS. 
By THACKERAY. 
374 cents. Complete in 3 volumes, $1 124. 








Tauchnitz Edition. 
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NEW LIFE OF PENN. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish This Day, 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
PROM NEW SOURCES. 


WITH AN EXTRA CHAPTER ON THE “MACAULAY CHARGES.” 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Author of “ John Howard and the Prison World of Europe.” 
‘In one handsome volume, large 12mo. extra cloth. 


Cantents. 


Chapter I. The Father’s House, 1620-1667—Chap. Il. In the World, 1667-1670—Chap. IIf. Trial by Jury, 1670— 
Chap. [V. Guli Springett. 1670-1673—Chap, V. The Beginning of the End, 1673-1678—Chap. VI. Algernon Sidney, 
1678-1680—Chap. ViII[. A new Democracy, 1630-1682—Chap. VIIL. The Holy Experiment, 1682-1683—Chap. IX. 
The Day of Court Influence, 1684-1688—Chap. X. Night and Morning, 1688-1694—Chap, X1. The Land of Promise, 
1694-1701—Chap. XII. The Closing Scenes, 1702-1718—Extra Chapter, “ The Macaulay Charges.” 


In the preparation of this volume the author has thoroughly investigated all the papers relative to his subject 
accessible in England and Wolland, many of which, from private sources, are particularly curious and valuable. In 
addition to this, through the kindness of his American correspondents he has been able to avail himself of such infor- 
mation as is attainable in this country. The result of these in tions he states in his preface, after enumerating 
Thirty-Six MS. and unpublished collections of Documents, to which he is indebted for materials not as yet made use 
of by historians of the period. “So numerous, so varied, and so important are the additions made to the piegrerty of 
Peun from these documents and papers, that [ have not hesitated to describe ny work on the title page as ‘from new 
sources.” The reader will find for himself what is new in my volame :—but [ may perhaps be excused for saying, 
that my researches have not only served to bring together many of the scattered points of information respecting Penn, 
—but, in the pees of Sir William and Lady Springett, have contributed two noble portraits to our historical gallery 
—have important facts to the biography of Algernon Sidney,—and new sources for the history of our 
American colonies. No writer has yet treated of Penn as a great English historical character —the champion of the 
Jury Laws—the joint leader with Algernon Sidney of the Commonwealth men—the courageous defender of Free 
Thought—the Founder of Pennsylvania! This omission | have now attempted to supply; with what success the 
reader wnust decide. I have endeavored to make him live again; his throes and his struggles, his ideas and his 
actions, his gait and his person, his business and his amusements, the habits of his domestic life, the furniture of his 
house, the setting out of his table, everything that makes the individuality of character, even down to the contents of 
his cellar, the inventory of his coach-house, and the completeness of his stable, | have tried to bring before the reader 
with the same vividness with which they present themselves to my own mind.” m29 It 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S | THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. RHINE. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 
THE FAMILY & SHIP MEDICINE CHEST The Weekly New Yorker. 
WM. FAIRMAN & CHAS. D. STUART, 


Companion ; being a Compendium of Domestic Medi- 
EDITORS. 

















cine, Surgery, Materia Medica, &c., &e. By a Practis- 
ing Physician. 1 vol. reyal I2mo. 


MURPHY’S REVIEW OF CHEMISTRY for 


Stadents ; adepted to the principal Medical Schools of 
the United States. | vol. }2mo, 


FLAGG ON ETHER AND CHLOROFORM ; 


er ip in Surgery, Dentistry, Midwifery, 


JOURDAIN ON THE DISEASES AND SUR- 
son Operations of the Mouth. With Illustra- 
ns. 


BOND’S DENTAL MEDICINE, as Connected 
with the Stady of Dental Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 

RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 
of Medical Sciences, No. 12, for January, 1851. 

RANKING’S COMPLETE DIGEST OF 
Medicine for 1850. 


HOVNOR’S MEDICAL STUDENT'S GUIDE 
in Extracting Teeth. With Illustrations. 


PUBLISHED AT 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
last and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 
beg Aer ee OF THE AMERICAN 1s 
tion With Illustrations by Croome. 
OVERMAN’S PRACTICAL MINERALOGY,| THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 
CkKaY and Mining. 1| vol. 12mo. THE UNION. 
MACKAY’S EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 


Delusions. A cheap edition. Price $1. 
ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN ; or, a Voyage 
of the Wildfire. By Fanny Foley. A cheap edition. 


Price 50 cts. 

HALIBURTON’S YANKEE STORIES. A 
new and cheap edition. Price 50 cts. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL RECEIPT- 


Book ; 3000 Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic 
Arts. Price 50 cts. 


Nearly Ready. 

THE PHYSICIAN'S PRESCRIPTION-BOOK, contain- 
ing Forms, Phrases, Abbreviations, &c., &c. 

TUCKERMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERA- 

ture. Second Series, completing the work. 

THE GOLDEN SANDS O With Ilustra- 


WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 


100 Nassau street. 


THE DUSSELDORF AVADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS, 
has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists o 


ml tf 











nage to pag bs the above school. 

tions by Croome. Cheap edition. ice 50 cts, 

: LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1; and descriptive 
m2 if Philadelphia. | catalogues, 18} cents. jasif 





TO ENGRAVERS. 


WV ANTED, a —s man who wishes to improve him- 
self inthe art of Steel Engraving: must have some 
knowledge of Etching. A small salary will be giver the 





first year. 
Apply, with Specimens, to 
TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., 
46 Vesey street, New York. 


New and Valuable Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
267 Pearl st., New York. 


a5 It 








STODDARD’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES; 


CONSISTING OF THE 


“ Juvenile Mental,” the “American Intellectual,” 
and “ Practical” Arithmetics ; 


To be followed by a New and Extensive Work on 


ALGEBRA. 
By Prof. JOHN F. STODDARD, 
Of the “ Liberty Normal Institute.” 


These works are fast being introduced into the schools 
of our country, and are acknowledged, by those who stand 
high in mathematics, to be superior to any works of the 
kind hitherto published. Teachers and others wishing a 
copy of these works for examination will be supplied 
gratis. 


ALSO, THE ONLY 


COMPLETE READY RECKONER. 
By Prof. JOHN F. PF. STODDARD, 


Author of the “ Juvenile,"” “ Mental,’ “ American Intel- 
lectual,’’ and * Practical ’’ Arithmetics, &c. 


This is the most complete and extensive work of the 
kiud ever published, and will be found an invaluable aid 
to Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics. Lumber Dealers, Boat 
Builders, Stock Companies, Bankers, &c., &c., containing 
a Produce and Merchandise Reckoner, a Monthly and a 
Weekly Table for Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, &e. ; 
Roard by the Week, Board Meusure, Timber reduced to 
inch Board Measure, Log Measure, Plank Measure, ‘Tim- 
ber Measure, Bark and Wood Measure, Value of Wood 
and Bark per cord, value of articles sold by the pound 
and ounce, and an Interest Reckoner at 6 and 7 per cent. 
400 pages 24mo., bound in morocco, tucks, price 81. Can 
be forwarded by mail to any part of the United States. 

Agents and others engaged ia selling books by Subscrip- 
tion will find this to command a ready sale, as it is just 
the book wanted by every business man. 





THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK; 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


Comprising “The Oratorio of the Revolution,” and 
other New Pieces, for the Use of Schools, 
Academies, and Private Classes. 


By L. A. BENJAMIN AND J. B. WOODBURY. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PRECEPTOR 


FOR THE 


VIOLIN, BASS VIOL, FLUTE, CLARIONET, 
BUGLE, AND TROMBONE; 


* Containing a great variety of Band Musie. 
By WILLIAM L. BALES. 


THE MILLION GLEE BOOK: 


Or, New York Melodeon. 
By I. B. WOODBURY, author of the Dulcimer, &e. 


IN PRESS. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION OF 
“THE PORT-ROYAL LOGIC.” 
With Notes, Critical and Historical. 

By THOS. SPENCER BAYNES. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
267 Pearl street. 
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MONTI.—Tragedie, | v. in-8°. 

—— Aristodemo, Cajo Gracco, la cantica Basevilliana, 
con note, Iv in-32. 

NOTA.—Commedie scelte, 1 v. in-12, 

NOVELLIERE FTALIANL antichi e moderni seelti per 
cura di Giuseppe Zirardini, 2 v. in-8°. 

PELLICO.—Le mie Prigioni, 1 v. in-12. 

lv in-s. 

; colla tradazione inglese di Roscoe, 1 v. in 











-x0. 
1 v. in-89. 
Opera scelte: Le mie Prigioni, con te addizioni di 
P. Maroncelli; dei Doverit degii Uomini, e le sue No- 
velie in Versi, | v. in-B°. 
Francesca da Rimini ed altre rime, 1 v. in-32, 
Poesie inedite, 1 v. in-8°. 
PETRARCA.—Le Rime, 1 v. in-24. 
POET! ITALIANE CONTEMPORANEL, maggiori et 
minori, 1 v. in-8°. 
PROSADORI SCELTI DAL XIV. AL XVI. SECOLO. 








; in tre langue, ital., francese ed inglese, 














1 v. in-8°, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Ri ITALIANY. 


LIST No. XLI. 


PROSADORI SCELTI DAL XVII. AL XIX. SECOLO, 


}v.i 5 

a MODERNI SCELTI maggiori e minori, 
lv.in-8°, 

QUATTRO POETI ITALIANI (1.)—Dante, Petrarca, 
Ariosto, Tasso; con una scelta di poesie italiane dal 
1200 sino al nostri tempi, da Buttara, 1 v. in-8°. 

ROSIN L.—I! Conte Ugolino della Gherardesca ed i Ghi- 
bellimi di Pisa, 1 v, in-12. 

—— Luisa Strozzi, storia del Secolo XVUI°., 1 v. in-12. 

La Monica di Monza, storia del secolo XVII° , 2 v. 
in-12. 

SERVADIO.—Scelta di narrazioni, rischiarate con piccole 
note italiane e frances, 1 v. in=12. 

SFORZOSL.—Compendie detia storia d’ Italia, dalla fon- 
dazione di Roma sino ali aano 1831, 1 v.in-12. 

Guide pratique de la langue italienne, 1 v. in-12. 

it Narratore italiano, 1 v. in-12. 

SOAVE.— Novelle morale, 1 v. in-18. 

TASSO.—O Scelte ; la Gerusalemme liberata, I’ A- 
minta, il Mondo creato, 1 v. in-8°. 














Also, an Assortment of 


[April 5. 


TASSO.—La Gerusalemme liberata, adornata di 150 vig - 
nette, 1 v. in-8°. 
——— La Jerusalem delivrée, en frangais et italien, 1 y. 


in-8°. 

TEATRO COMICO MODERNO, ossia Raccolta di al- 
cune commedie italiane scelte fra i migliori autori mo- 
derni, 1 v. in-12. 

TEATRO TRAGICO ITALIANO, ossia Raccolta delle 
migliori tragedie di Alfieri, Monti, Manzoni, Niecolini ed 
altri, 1 v in-12. 

TEATRO SCELTO ITALIANO, commedie, dranmi, 
tratti da Goldons, Albergati, Sographi. di Rossi, Giraud, 
Nota, Metastasio, Alfieri, Monti, Niccolini, Manzoni, 
Pellico, 1 v. in-8°. 

ie \ SEO.—Ii Duca d’ Atene, romanzo storico, 1 v. 

7 12. 

Confessioni, poesie varie, 1 v. in-12. 

VERGANI.—Racconti isturici, ad uso de’ giovani studiosi 
della hagua italiana, 1 v. in-12. 

- howe di Pavola, Novelle, Lettere e Poesie Italiane, 
v. in- 








ITALIAN MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS—FLORENCE, MILAN, AND TURIN EDITIONS. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufietur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as unis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


Ali Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tug Pens are nor made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
f15 tf AGENT. 


ARAVING 


E Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is bled to all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 

4 N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 











New Books in Preparation 


A. HART (cate Carey anp Hart), 
126 Cuestnut street, PuiLaDELPuHta. 
*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I. THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno Timbs. In one vol. 18mo., cloth. 


IL, THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 
800 Receipts, and which treats of every descrip 
tion of Dyeing. 

Ill. THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER'S 
Guide and Carder’s Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book.” 


IV. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : 
an Historical Novel, 8vo. 


V. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols. 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 


Vl. THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 
Miss ie. 


VU. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Antoinette). 


VU. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. °5 
vols. post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 


IX. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand 
Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, &c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 
author of “ Manufacture of tron.” 1 vol. 18mo. 


X. THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man's, by J J. Hooper, Esq., 
author of “ Adventures of Simor Suggs,” with 
Original designs. 


XI. MACAULAY’'S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
— Edition. 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 
realy). 


XIL. PEPYS’S DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 
XI[L. STUART’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
_ with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 
vo. 


XIV. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of “ Linda.” 


XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols 12mo., cloth gilt. 
XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 


XVU. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. tin one volume. 


XVII. A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 


XIX. THOMAS'’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edition. 


XX. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 


XXI. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 





&e., &e. m22 





VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 
ON THE SCIENCES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


1. Davies’s Series of Arithmetics, 3 vols. 

2. Davies’s Algebra, Astronomy, and Mensuration. 

3. Parker's Series in Natural Philosophy, 3 vols. 

4. Reid & Bain’s Ghemistry and Electricity. 

5. David Page's Elements of Geology. 

6. Clark's Elements of Drawing and Perspective. 

7. Chambers’s Elements of Zoology. 

8. Hamilton's Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

9. Chambers’s Treasury of Knowledge. 
10. Mcintyre on the Study of the Globes, 
11. Gillespie on the Construction of Roads and Railroads. 
12, Bartlett's Treatise on Mechanics, 1 vol. 8vo. 
13. Davies's Logic of Mathematics, | vol. 8vo 
14. Fulton & Eastinan’s Book-keeping by Single and 


Double Entry. 
15. Theodore Thinker's Botany. 


Emma Willard’s Series of Histories: 


Willard’s History of the United States. 8vo. 
Sania pow Tone of ee States. 
ilard’s Universal His: n ve. 
Willard’s Historic Guide. — 
Willard’s Temple of Time; or, Chart of Universal His- 


tthe Hon Daniel Webster says of an early edition of 
Willard’s United States,—‘* [ keep it near me as a book of 
reference, accurate in facts and dates.” 

The Pablic Schools of Philadelphia have just adopted 
the new edition of the School History. 

The High School and Girard College of Philadelphia 
pore ey adopted the Universal History by Mrs. 

The Boston School Committee have recommended Mrs. 
Wiillard’s Historic Guide and Teimple of Time for the Pub- 





lie Schools of that city. 
Published by A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
51 John Street, N. Y. 
In Press: 


—~ MRS. bog emg to a ommetant THE on, 
tates, W aps, in nish language, gene 
for California and the Mexican market. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR INFLU- 
ence. By De Tocqueville. 

THE ORTHOEPIST. By J. H. Leen 

R. G. PARKER'S SCHOOL READER, No. IV,, de- 
signed to precede Parker's Rhetorical Reader in Schools. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 


mil 51 JOHN STREET. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
~ RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1668. 
“Boston Library Edition.” With a complete Index to 
the whole Work. 6 vols. 12mo. cloth, or sheep. 

MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a 
continuation of Hume to the Present Time. 12mo. 

uniform with the 7 = vol. cloth, A my 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes, by Rev. H. H. 
Milman, and a complete Index to the whole Work. 
“Boston Library Edition.’ Complete in six volumes, 
uniform with Hume and Macaulay. Cloth, or sheep. 

LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO. 
lution of 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, or sheep. 

ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN, By R. W. 
Emerson. 12mo. cloth. 

EMERSON’S (R. W.) ESSAYS. New edition, Ist series, 
12mo. muslin. 

New edition, 2d series, 12mo. muslin. 

—— POEMS. New edition, 12mo muslin. 

—— ORATIONS, NATURE, &c. New edition, 12mo. 


muslin. 
RICHARD EDNEY AND THE GOVERNOR'S FA- 
mily. By the Author of “ Margaret Philo,” &c. 12mo. 


cloth. 
PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636. By Mrs. H. N 


Cheney. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, by One who went 
to It; beinga New England Tale. By Rev. Warren 


Burton 
THE NEW ORLEANS BOOK. 1 vol. dnodecimo. 
LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated 
by Rev. J. L. Merrick. 12mo. cloth. 
PHILO: an Evangeliad. By the Author of ‘* Margaret.” 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth 
THE SECOND ADVENT; or, What do the Scriptures 
Teach? &c. By Alpheus Crosby, A.M., late Professor 
of Greek in Dartmouth Coll L vol. 12mo. cloth. 
THE REBELS: or, Boston be the Revolution, by the 
Author of Hobomok. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited bya 
Ce tional Minister in a New England town. 
“a to Margaret Percival. Edited by Rev. 
liam Sewell. B.A. 1 vol. I2mo. muslin. 
SPECTACLES, THEIR USES AND ABUSES, in long 
and short sightedness, and the Pathological conditions 
resulting from their irrational Maps arg hota by J. Sichel, 
M.D., of the Faculties of Paris and in. Translated 
by Henry W. Williams, M.D. 
S POULTRY BOOK. Being a complete Trea- 
tise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management 
of Domestic Fowls. Illustrated with seventy five por- 
traits and engravings of Fowls, taken from life. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth. 





-| MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, complete; with Notes 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 


CARLYLE'S ESSAYS; being a series of “ Latter Day | 
Pamphiets,” by Thomas Carlyle. Eight numbers com: | 
te in one volume muslin. 12mo. | 
NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN;; or, Examples of Female | 
Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. 12mo._ 
cloth, o. $l. | 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY : A book of thoughts and | 
nts, originally treated. By Martin Farquhar | 
Tupper. First and second series complete in one vol. | 
12mo., with a fine portrait of the author, and bound in| 
various styles. 

THE MECHANIC'S TEXT BOOK AND ENGINEER'S 
Practical Guide. Compiled and arranged by Thomas 
Kent, of the Gloncester City Machine Company. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 12mo. To the careful mechanic the above 
will be found a work of invaluable daily reference. | 
Price $1. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S OFFERING; or, Gems of Prose 
and Poetry. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and others. Il- 
lustrated with 4 steel engravi Price $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S OFFERING; Comprising Prose 
and Poetical Writings of the most eminent authors. 


Price $1. 

BANCROFT’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
New edition, | vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
parte. New edition, | vol. 12mo, cloth gilt, illustrated. | 

LIVES OF THE HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION; | 
comprising the Lives of Washington, and his Generals | 
and Officers who distinguished themselves in the War | 
of Independence. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES. By Rev. 
John Fleetwood, D.D., illustrated with numerous en- 
ravings. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; with Notes and a Life of the 

Author, by Rev. s Scott. A new edition, 1 vol. 

12mo., cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

WOODWORTH'S BOOK OF BIRDS. With Pictures 
to Match. One vol. 16mo. 

WOODWORTH’S BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Pic- 

tures to Match. One vol. 16mo. 


and Life of the Author, steel Portrait. “ Boston edi- 
tion.” 2 vols. octavo, cloth. 
1 vol., octavo, cloth. 


Do, Do, Do. 

LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 1 vol. royal octa- 
vo, extra cloth; 400 Engravings. Compiled from the 
works of Cuvier, Griffith, Richardson, Geoffrey, Lace- 

de, Buffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wilson, 
wis and Clark, Audubon, and other writers on Natu- 


ral H \ 
COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RU- 





ral Economy, from Personal Observation, 2 vols, 8vo., 





embellished with sixty engravings from wood and stec), | 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD PO 


Tupper’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, “ “ « 

Pope’s Poetical Works, 

Byron's Poetical Works, 
oore's Poetical Works, 

Burns's Poetical Works, 

Scott’s Poetical Works. 


“ 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Hemans’ Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 

Milton and Young's Works, ‘ « “ 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, “ 

Kirk White's Poetical Works, 
and Remains, ad ay bas 

Campbell's Poetical Works, “ 2% “= 

Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, t vol.. 6 illustrations. 


“ “ 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 1 vol. royal octavo, cloth ; con- 
taining Pelham, Disowned, Deveicux, Paul Clifford, Last 
Days of Pompeii. Eugene Arsin, The Student, Rienzi, 
Falkland, and Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
Knowledge. One vol. royal octave, Embellished with 
over 400 engrsvings on wood. Muslin. gilt. ; 

SHAKSPEARE’S PRAMATIC WORKS. With a fine 
Portrait. 7 vols, 8vo. 

*,* The above is the celebrated Boston edition of the 


| great dramatist ; and, in its typography, is without a rival 


in this country. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, complete, con- 
taining a Portrait of Shakspeare, and 38 engravings on 
wood. 1 vol, octavo, 

PICTORIAL LIBRARY of Family Information, and En- 
eyclopedia of Literature, 1 vol. royal octavo, embel- 
lished with 240 engravings on woed. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By W. R. Murray, Esq., and Henry C. Watson. 1 vol. 
8vo., illustrated. 

COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND 
Maoners, 2 vols. 12mo, Fifth Edition, $1 50, 


School Books : 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo, sheep. 
“ “ READER. “ “ 


FOLSOM’S LIVY. Stereotyped edition. 12mo. sheep. 
COMMON SCHOOL ALGEBRA, By Thomas Sherwin, 
Principal of the English High School, Boston, author of 
the “ Elements of Algebra.’ 12mo. sheep, 
ADAMS'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 18mo. half mor, 
rs NEW ba I2mo. 


KEY TO 

“ MENSURATION. “ “ 

“6 BOOKKEEPING, with Journal and Ledger. 
WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. !2mo. sheep. 
LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE, 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 18mo. morocco back. 
YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. * & 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. “ “ 
COWPER’S TASK. “ “ 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. “ “ 
WORCESTER’S ANCIENT CLASSICAL AND SCRIP- 

tural Geography and Atlas. New Edition. 
WORCESTER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
las. New Edition. 


“ “ 


| CROSBY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. sheep. 


“ 


XENUPHON’S ANABASIS.  12mo, sheep. 
“ GREEK LESSONS. 12mo. moroceo backs. 
“ “ TABLES. = * “ 


ETICAL WORKS. 


Howitt, Cook, and Landon’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo* 
Poems of Ossian, 1 vol. 12mo., 10 illustrations. 

Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 2mo. Portrait, 

Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakespeare, | vol. 12mo. 
Goldemith’s Poetical Works, one vol. {2mo. 

Collins, Gray, and Beattie’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheapest library editions of the 


same authors before the American Public. Price $1 each. 





BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Illustrated Edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare ; 


Now publishing in Numbers at 25 cents each. This elegant edition of Shaks 


calendered paper. When complete it will embrace nearly 


peare’s Works is now being issued in numbers, once in two weeks, each number containing a play 
, with a splendid steel engraving of its heroine, executed in the highest style of art. The letter press will be printed in large Pica type, and worked on the finest 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramatist ever published. 


THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY and its Collateral Sciences. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 


THE WORCESTER PULPIT; with Historical Reminiscences 
and Biographical Sketches. By the Rev. Elam Smalley, D.D. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES. By Caroline H. Butler. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1851. 





IN PRESS. 


rine E. Beecher. 


One volume, 16mo. 





THE TRUE REMEDY FOR WOMAN’S WRONGS. By Catha- 
THE BANKER’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. 8S. Homans, 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. One vol. 


£22 
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PROPOSALS BY 


LITTLE & BROWN, 
Law Booksellers, 112 Washington st., Boston, 


FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A NEW SERIES OF LAW AND EQUITY REPORTS. 





Tue want of some system by which the decisions and judicial opinions of the several Courts of Law and Equity in England can be more promptly and 
cheaply furnished to the Legal Profession in this country, has long been seriously felt and acknowledged. To meet a similar want in England, the “ Law 
Journal Reports” and “ The Jurist,” which, together, report decisions in all the Courts in Law and Equity, within a few weeks after their delivery, were 
commenced a number of years since, and have met with the universal approbation of the legal profession. 


The Subseribers propose to republish these Reports in full, as fast as they appear in England, and can be received here. They will contain Reports 
of Cases decided in the 


House of Lords, the Privy Council, the several Courts of Equity, the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the 
Courts of Exchequer and Exchequer Chamber, the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, the Courts of 
Bankruptcy, including also the Election Cases, the Crown Cases Reserved, and the 
Railway and Canal Cases. 


These Reports will be published in Monthly Numbers or Parts, commencing with the Decisions of Michaelmas (November) Term, 1850, and will 
be carefully Edited by a Member of the Bar, with Notes and References to analogous American Decisions. 


Each number will consist of over three hundred pages closely printed octavo, on the best paper, and in clear, fair type, and will contain a Table of 
Cases, and a full Table of Contents, thus forming a complete volume by itself, as well as a part of an entire series. Every alternate or second number will 
be paged consecutively from the number immediately preceding, and will contain a table of cases, and of contents to both, and thus form, every two 
months, a complete volume, ready for binding, of over six hundred pages. 


It is designed to make this a permanent publication, and thus to establish a new series of 


English Law and Equity Reports, 


which shall, in all respects, be far in advance of any other reprint of English Reports in this country, and which shall furnish to the American Lawyer 
the decisions of Westminster Hall, nearly two years before they could otherwise be obtained, and long before the publication of the contemporaneous 
decisions of most of our own tribunals. 


The profession may be assured that this series will be the most complete of any reports now published. A careful examination of the Jurist and 
Law Journal for a series of years discloses the fact, that many important cases are here reported which are not found in the contemporaneous :eports of 
Meeson & Welsby, Manning, Granger & Scott, Adolphus & Ellis, and other reporters ; and the Law Journal alone, during the first seven years of its 


existence, published over 1000 cases not then elsewhere reported. This publication will include all the future decisions of the Law and Equity Courts 
hereafter contained in the several series of English Reports. 


As to the character of the reports of the “ Law Journal” and “ The Jurist,” but little need be said. They were established to furnish the profession 
with the actual decisions of causes, and the reasoning of the Court thereupon, with a clear, concise, and sufficient abstract of the facts, without the 
prolix arguments of counsel usually found in the late English Reports. In England they are regarded as of high authority, and recited with approbation 


and respect in the English Courts, and by their most eminent elementary writers. They are regularly digested and inserted in the Annual Digests of 
Harrison and others, and have received the express sanction of distinguished English Judges. 


They are cited with confidence, and as authority, in the judicial opinions of Judge Story, and other eminent American Judges, and in the writings 
of Greencear, Kent, Ancet, Paris, Carrry, and others ; and, for accuracy, clearness, and brevity, are equal to any English Reports now published. 
The publishers feel confident that the low price of this series, combined with the promptness and regularity with which the latest decisions will here be 
offered to the profession, cannot fail to recommend it as a useful and desirable publication. 


The price of this publication, forming six volumee octavo, will be $10 a year, payable in advance, or the six volumes, handsomely 
and uniformly bound in law sheep, $12. 

The monthly parts will be sold separately, if desired, at $1 each. 

The first number is now ready for delivery, and subscriptions will be received by the Booksellers generally. a) 








